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Notices to Correspondents. 


Rotes, 


WESTMINSTER DEMOLISHMENTS. 
The last two years have seen a great 
come over the outward and visible aspect of many 
of our Westminster streets. Old wala landmarks 
have fallen before the march of the builder, and the 
bousebreaker has bad a busy time of it, and 
things have changed, not always, I think, for the 
better. Where these alterations can be noted, 
they always should be, in the interest of inquirers 
who come afterwards; and having this feeling upon 
the subject I propose to put a few of the most 
recent upon record in the pages of ‘N, & Q.,’ where 
they may be found whenever they may be required. 
First and foremost, the loss of Emmanuel Hospital 
or Lady Dacre’s Almshouses is greatly to be de- 
plored. It was founded and built in 1600, under 
the will of Ann, widow of Gregory Fiennes, Lord 
Dacre, “for the support of ten men, and ten 
women as pensioners ; and also for ten boys and 
ten girls, with a master for the former, and a mis- 
tress for the latter,” and was to be entitled “ Em- 
manuel Hospital.” Changes came, as it was 
inevitable they would do during a long course of 
years, agricultural depression being answerable for 
many of them in latter years; and at last the 
almshouses had fallen into such a state of decay as 
to require a very large sum to rehabilitate them, 


to sell the site, so that the almsmen and almswomen, 
&c., might be provided for. This was done, the 
land was sold and the buildings demolished, and 
the site is at present vacant, with a big black board 
staring one in the face making the announcement 
that residential flats, to be called “‘ Dacre Gardens,” 
will be, some day, put os he the oe Another 
clearance has been made by. Wood’s Brewery, 
or, a8 it was named, the Artillery Brewery, has been 
sold, the ground cleared, to give place to what 
was to have been a very town of flats, then to be 
known as the ‘‘ Avenue Estate,” but which scheme 
has apparently been somewhat modified, owing to 
squabbles with the local vestry and the County 
Council. The Victoria Street frontage is nearly 
ready for occupation, and now known as “ Artillery 
Mansions”; but what the ultimate development 
may be is hardly yet known, as the land in the rear 
is as yet scarcely touched. This land, it is said, 


| has been in the possession of the family of the 


present owner, Mr. Joseph Carter Wood, from the 
time of the Commonwealth, and in is on the 
site of the ancient practice ground of the old trained 
bands and archers. Almost adjoining another but 
smaller clearance has been made. The buildings 
formerly occupied by Ray’s Mineral Water Manu- 
factory have been demolished, the land being at 
resent vacant, and a board put up notifying that 
it is to let for the erection of mansions. The 
business was established in 1816 by George Ray, 
and until less than twelve months ago was in full 
work at this spot, but has now migrated to larger 
premises in the Marylebone Road. Within a few 
—_ about sixteen houses, formerly known as St. 
argaret’s Terrace, with twelve smaller ones at the 
rear, known as St. Margaret’s Place, have been 
pulled down, to make way for some large manu- 
facturing premises for the Army and Navy Co- 
— Society, Limited, and for the Army and 
avy Auxiliary (Go-operative Supply, Limited, the 
former only as yet being built. Bi. Margaret’s 
Place, a right of way for several centuries, has been 
closed, and the width of the land, by an arrange- 
ment with the parish authorities, will be ultimately 
thrown into the front street, now known through its 
entire length as ‘‘ Coburg Row,” where it was sadly 
needed, the traffic at this spot being very great. 

In Francis Street a large number of very small 
houses have been displaced, the land at present 
being vacant. In this clearance three small courts, 
full of little one-story tenements, have gone—they 
were known as “ Pool Place,” ‘‘ Pond Court,” and 
“ Kine Court ”; all of which places, it seems safe to 
assert, must bave had an existence from the days 
of Tothill Fields, their very names being redolent 
of the former rurality of this spot, the last remnant 
of which is in the modern Warwick Street, that 
thoroughfare being the old “Willow Walk” of 
bygone days. A number of houses at the entrance 
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Court, have also gone, the land bere also being un- 
utilized at t. In Prince’s Court lived Jobn 
Wilkes ; and it is to be hoped that in whatever 
erections may be put up here this fact will be 
notified by a tablet, and that the old street tablet, 
until this present demolition on the corner house, 
will be reinstated. At the corner of Rochester 
Row and Grey Coat Street some small houses, 
mostly, if not entirely, the property of the Grey 
Coat Hospital governors, have been replaced by a 
block of residential flats, now nearly finished 
largely occupied, known as ‘‘ Grey Coat Gar- 
dens,” the rear of which overlooks the gardens of 
the Grey Coat Hospital—a very pleasant outlook 
for residences in one of the most crowded parts of 
Westminster. Further up Rochester Row, at the 
corner of Walcott Street, are rapidly approaching 
completion some flats, I believe to be called “ Vin- 
cent Square Mansions,” but the character of which 
is not yet very a mt. Changes these, indeed, 
and all of which t — seen consummated in about 
two years. Old Westminster will soon seem to be 
non-existent. Verily we may say the “old order 
changetb, giving place to new.” 
W. E. 
20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


“THE THREE ESTATES OF THE REALM.” 


In a very brief answer toa very wide question— 
What is education ?—Mr. Walter Wren has the 
following note :— 

“TI believe ‘ Imperium et Libertas’ is the ‘motto’ of 
the Primrose League, That Dizzy’s ‘gag,’ or ‘ wheeze,’ 
or blunder should be embalmed in the Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor, and Knights and Dames, and Ruling 
Councillors of the Primrose League is comical. Their 
Vice-Chancellor is their leading comedian. He wrote 
an article in the Paternoster Review of October, 1890, in 
praise of his League, and informed his readers that the 
three estates of the realm were Queen, Lords, and 
Commons, As the punster said, ‘ The King, sir, is no 
subject.’”—P. 28. 

“I wonder the extra loyal writer did not write ‘ Em- 
press, Lords and Commons.’ The same blunder was 
made quite lately by a distinguished soldier writing to a 
leading daily paper. As I believe he had never been 
under fire. it came natural to him to bluster and blunder 
about the ‘ Constitution,’ ""—P. 35, 

Of course everybody is nowadays aware of the 

and parliamentary phrase, ‘‘The Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and Commons in 
Parliament assembled”; but (as Dr. Brewer says 
in his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’) nine 
persons out of ten still persist in considering the 
‘three estates” to be ‘* King, Lords, and Com- 


mons.” I cannot but think ita mistake for writers 


of school histories to speak of the Three Estates (sic) 
as if such a term had ever obtained currency among 
the lay element of our community. On the Con- 
tinent and in Scotland the term “ estates” had a 
definite political meaning, which has never been 


Lords,” ‘“‘the Commons” are terms every one 
understands, ‘The three estates of the realm,” 
in the “ correct” sense, nothing short of a surgical 
operation will suffice to lodge in the ordinary lay- 
man’s mind. If there are two “estates” in the 
upper house, it is equally true that there are two 
** estates” in the lower house. As to the spiritu- 
alty, I venture to say “ Ditto to Mr. Burke” in his 
famous description of our Established Church: 
**No! we will have her to exalt her mitred front 
in courts and parliaments. We will have her 
mixed throughout the whole mass of life, and 
blended with all the classes of society,” &c. 
(‘French Revolution’). That the “correct ” mean- 
ing of the phrase under discussion is a technicality, 
as devoid of foundation as the style “‘ King of 
France” assumed by our Tador, Stuart, and 
Branswick sovereigns, is acknowledged even by 
** authorities on the Constitution.” 

Thus, the late Mr. E. A. Freeman, in his 
‘Growth of the English Coustitution,’ says (pp. 
97, 98):— 
got a Parliament of two houses, Lords 
and Commons, attended by a kind of ecclesiastical 
shadow of the Parliament in the shape of the two Houses 
of Convocation. Thus, for all practical purposes, there 
were only two estates inthe English Parliament, Lordsand 
Commons. Thus the phrase of the three estates, which 
had a meaning in France, became meaningless in Eng- 
land, For centuries past there bas been no separate 
estate of the i some of their highest members 
have belonged to the estate of the Lorde, and the rest to 
the estate of the Commonr. Hence has arisen a common, 
but not unnatural misconception, as old as the Long 
Parliament, as to the meaning of the three estates. Men 
constantly use those words as if they meant the three 
elements among which the legislative power is divided, 
King, Lords, and Commons. But an estate means a 
rank, or order, or class of men, like the Lurds, the Clergy, 
or the Commons, The king is not an estate, because there 
is no class or order of kings, the king being one person 
alone by himself. The proper phrase is the king and 
the three estates of the realm. But in England, as I 
have already shown, the phrase is meaningless, as we 
have, in truth, two estates only.” 


I shall have something to say as to this reasoning 
of Freeman’s when I come to quote a similar 
e from Twysden. According to Bisho 

tubbs, the ‘‘ mistake” is as old as the fifteen 
century at least. 

The ‘ N. E. D.’ has, under “ estate,” the follow- 
ing :— 
“The phrase has often been misused to denote the 
three powers whose concurrence is necessary for legisla- 
tion...... 1559, Bp. J. Aylmer, ‘ Harb. Faithf. Subjects,’ 
B. iij....... In the parliament house you shal find these 3 
estate, The King or Queene, which representeth the 
Monarchie. The noble men which be the Aristocratie. 
And the Burgesses and Knights, the Democratie...... 1887, 
Pall Mall Guzette, 8 June, 3/2. Mr. Bryce’s accuracy is 
at fault when he tells us that the Canadian Purliameut 
‘like its model in Westminster, is made up of the three 
estates, the Queen, and the two Houses,’ 


Sir Francis Palgrave, in bis ‘ Merchant and the 


naturalized in England. 


** The two houses,” “ the 


Friar’ (1837), says (pp. 230, 231) :— 
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** It would have been a ‘bootless bene’ to have referred 
the suppliant to the third estate, the Commons in Parlia- 
ment, whilst they themselves scarcely ventured to appear 
as humble petitioners on their own bebalf. Had the 
suitor presented himself to the prelates and magnates, 
the second estate of Parliament, they would have denied 
their own competency to entertain bis prayer. It was, 
therefore, to the first estate, the King in Parliament, 
that the prayer was to be addressed, and the suit made. 
nacitini Our king was the popular member.” 

“In the Crown, the first estate of Parliament, resided 
the power of originating relief.” —/bid., p. 246. 


Earl Grey, in bis speech before resigning on the 
king’s refasal to create new peers (May, 1832), 
said (I quote from the ‘ Annual Register’ for that 


year, p. 182) :— 

“Tcan refer the noble and learned lord to books on 
the constitution, in which he will find that this pre- 
rogative of creating peers was given to the crown in 
order to counteract the serious evils that might arise 
from this house placing itself in opposition to the re- 
maining estates of the realm...... Should this house com- 
bine, in some purpose adverse to the crown and the House 
of Commons, and should it be able to hold out in its 
determination, no power existing to check its proceed- 
ings, then is this no longer a government of King, Lords, 
and Commons, but an oligarchy ruling the country.” 


In the course of the debate (March, 1831) con- 
sequent on the introduction of the Reform Bill, 
the Attorney-General (Sir T., afterwards Lord, 
Denman) said :— 

“There had been two alterations in the House in 
Cromwell's time ; at the earlier period, the change was 
effected by violence; at the later, by a plan brought 
forward on a conservative principle—a plan by which 
the three estates were to be retained, mutilated, indeed, 
in some respects, but still preserved in form as the 
government of the country.” 

Mr. Baring said that 
“he bad been taught that this constitution consisted of 
three e-tates—King, Lords, and Commons, Pass this 
bill, and you must reverse the order: you will have a 
constitution consisting of Commons, Lords, and King.” 
—‘ Annual Register,’ 1831, p. 39. 

Pitt, in his speech (May 7, 1793) on Grey’s 
motion for reform, said :— 

“ The constitution of England consists of King, Lords, 
and Commons ; but if it was declared that all men were 
naturally equal, that equality would instantly annibilate 
the two superior orders of the state.” 
Compare Freeman's remarks, ante. 

Lord Chatham, in his speech on Rockingham’s 
motion respecting the judicature of the House of 
Commons in matters of election (Feb. 2, 1770), 
said :— 

“ Need I remind you, my Lords, at this period, of that 
common schoolboy position, that the constitution of this 
country depends upon King, Lords, and Commons ; that 
each by its power is a balance to the others? If this is 
not the case, why were the three estates constituted ?"’ 

In his famous speech in the Commons (Jan. 14, 
1766), he had said :— 
“Taxation is no part of the governing or legislative 


the realm are alike concerned, but the concurrence of 
the Peers and the Crown to a tax is only necessary to 
clothe it with the form of a law.” 

J. P. Owen. 


48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 
(To be continued.) 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6th S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7% S, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182,402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 §. i, 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522; 
iii. 183 ; iv, 384; v.82, 284,504; vi. 142, 383; vii. 102.) 
Vol. XLIT. 
P. 6 b. For “ biography,” read bibliography. 
P. 7 a. For “ Newbold ” read Newbald. 
P. 12 a, line 13. For “ 1889” read 1869. 
Pp. 20-1. John Ogilvie. See Byron, ‘Engl. B. 
and Sc. Rev.,’ note on line 219. 
P. 40a. Ogle. See an anecdote in Peacham, 
* Compl. Gent.,’ p. 5. 
Pp. 45a, 46 a. For “ Whitfield” read Whitefield 
156 a). 
' P. 47 b. Oglethorpe. Thomson’s ‘ Liberty,’ 
part v., line 645. 

P. 50 b. Tho, Warton addressed a poem to the 
“ Miss Oglethorpes,” 1705, ‘ Poems,’ 1748, p. 146. 

P. 58 a, line 20. How can the years before 1774 
of a man who did not die until 1807 be called the 
latter period of his life ? 

P. 73. O’Kerffe. See Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ ed. 11, 
1801, p. 79; Gifford, ‘ Baviad and Maviad.’ 

Pp. 85-6. John Old. See Hammond, ‘Directory 
and Liturgy,’ 1646, p. 14. 

P. 94a. John Oldcorn. Burnet saw his portrait 
in the Gallery of the English Jesuits at Rome, 
« Letters,’ 1686, p. 244. 

P. 104. T. H. B. Oldfield. Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 


. 28. 

. P. 109. Oldham. Isaac Watts burnt his poems 
on account of their lewdness, ‘ Hors Lyrice,’ 1743, 
p. 194. They were edited by Robert Bell, 1854. 

Pp. 127-9. Oley. ‘Clergyman’s Instructor,’ 
ed. 3, 1824, pp. 5-17. 

P. 217. A. Onslow. Thomson’s ‘ Autumn,’ ad 
init. Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ i. 

P. 230 b. “* On both sides from an......family.” 
Omit ‘‘an” and read families. 

P, oy For “ Langburgh,” ‘ Boyce,” read 
Langbargh, Boyne. 

Peak Ordericus. Sacristy, No. 9, July, 1873, 
pp. 30-55 ; Church, chap. vi., should be v. 

P. 264 a, line 22. For “ Book” read Books. 

P. 276. Bp. Osbaldeston. Coates’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1770, p. 59. 

P. 303 b. Osborne. “‘ His sister”? some mis- 
take. He allowed CO. Letsome to see Lord Oxford’s 
vast collection of single sermons for his Preacher's 
Assistant, 1753. 


power. The taxes are the voluntary gift and grant of 
the Commons alone, In legislation the three estates of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. VIII, Joxy 27, 


P. 346. Otway. One Humphry O. was Rector 
of Rise in Holderness, 1624-1664, Poulson’s 
‘Holderness,’ ii. 476. Rochester calls him 
“ puzzling Otway,” ‘ Poems,’ 1707, p. 19; one of 
his poems in Roscommon’s ‘ Works,’ 1707, p. 131; 
Gay's ‘Trivia, ii. 561, “saunt’ring prentices o’er 
Otway weep.” His ‘ Poems’ were also published 
by Cooke. 

P. 352. On ‘ Venice Preserved,’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8% S. v. 488 ; vi. 38. 

P. 361. For “ Liga” read Siga (ii. 440 a). 
a 363. Sir W. Ouseley. Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 

1-2. 

P. 375 b. Overall. Mountagu, ‘ Appello 
Cesarem,’ 1625, p. 31; Ellis ‘ Thirty-nine Articles,’ 
1710, pp. 125, 162 sg. 

P, 382 a. The Coapien Wonder was often 
reprinted—in 1743, in ‘ The Cries of Blood,’ 1767, 
in ‘ Eight Historical Tales,’ 1801 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ 
8. vi., vii. (ander “‘ Harrison ”). 

P. 383. For “Ronaldkirk” read Romaldkirk 
48 a). 

P. 384. Overton, printseller. Gay says his 
coloured prints were posted up in Arundel Street, 
Strand. ‘ Trivia,’ ii. 488-9. 

P. 384 b. For “ Churchman” (bis) read Church- 
men. 

P. 385. Rd. Overton. ‘Man's Mortality’ is 
attributed to Col. Robert Overton in ‘D. N. B.,’ 
viii. 412 a. 

P. 399 b. For ‘‘ Pinks’s” read Pink’s. 

P. 420, John Owen, Epigrammatist. ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
1* §. viii. 495 ; 4% S, xii, 32; 5” 3, vii. 59, 99, 
155, 298; Academy, April 13, 1895; be is men- 
tioned by Dryden in his ‘ Virgil’ and ‘ Juvenal.’ 

Pp. 424-8. John Owen wrote pref. to Theoph. 
Gale’s ‘ Jansenism,’ 1669. 

W. C. B. 


Fact axp Ficrion.—It is very much to be 
desired that writers of biographical articles for 
magazines, &c., would not repeat unsupported 
statements, and would abstain from stating any- 
thing as a fact unless they have proof. Better far 
to let unsupported statements pass unmentioned, 
if they do not care to take the trouble and time to 
bunt up the evidence; for the repetition of un- 
supported assertions causes afterwards a very large 
amount of trouble, confusion, and error. 

Long since an article on General Washington 
appeared in an illustrated paper, in which the old 
and mistaken line of his descent was mentioned as 
of an unquestioned fact, notwithstanding that the 
late Col. J. L. Chester proved (in the Herald and 
Genealogist) conclusively that such descent was 
impossible, and that the missing links of his 
descent have been found and published. Again, 
some time since there appeared in one of the 
monthlies a notice of Bamfyld Moore Carew, in 


married in Bath, whereas there appears among 
some extracts from the parish register of Stoke 
Damerell, now before me, the entry of the marriage 
of Bamfyld Moore Carew with Mary Gray on 
Dec, 29, 1733. 

Then again, in the March number of a London 
magazine, in an account of Robert Southey, the 
unsupported statement of the poet, in one of his 
letters, that his family were entitled to arms, is 
repeated as a fact, notwithstanding that Southey 
wrote in a way that admitted his own ignorance of 
the facts of the case. Now had the writer of this 
last article looked his subject well up, and re- 
ferred to that storehouse of miscellaneous infor- 
mation ‘N. & Q.,’ there in Nos. 113, 116, and 
117, 8™ S., he would have found that statement 
disproved. Editors cannot be expected to know 
or bunt up proof of all facts stated, but they might 
require their contributors to give the evidence for 
any facts they state. Some may say, Is this 
worth the ink? Yes, decidedly, if we value 
historical truth rather than misplaced fiction. 

A. J. Jewers. 


Derivation oF THEODOLITE on THEODOLITH. 
—Dr. Haniius, in his work on geometrical instra- 
ments, published at Hanover in 1862-4, says, 
speaking of the theodolite (p. 140, note), that 
there has been much discussion as to the origin of 
the term, but as the instrument was first used in 
great trigonometrical surveys and degree measure- 
ments, in which very firm supports, made, if 
possible, of stone, are requisite, there is no room 
for doubt that the inventor took the name from 
the three Greek words (2a, a looking, ddds, a way, 
and Ai@os, astone. Hence he contends that the 
correct spelling is theodolith, and he spells it so 
throughout his work. 

I mention this merely because I do not think it 
is referred to in any English book; but I am 
afraid it only amounts to another guess. More- 
over, the fact that in the first known place in 
which theodolite is mentioned (the ‘ Pantometria’ 
of Thomas Digges, as was pointed out by De 
Moreay in Ne Q.,’ 3*4 S. iv. 51) the word is 
spelt theodelitus, is surely fatal to the conjecture 
of Hanaus. I may here point out a slip or mis- 
print in Pror. Sxeat’s letter in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" S. 
x. 290, where he speaks of theodolitus as the 
oldest form. Digges, as I remarked above, spells 
it theodelitus, which apparently militates as much 
against a connexion with ddds as with Aifos. The 
* Pantometria’ was first published in 1571. 

W. T. Lyrxy. 

Blackheath. 


Rev. Epmcunp Marten. (See 8" S. vii. 506). 
—Edmund Marten, son of the Rev. John Marten, 
of Lavington, Wilts, was born at Lavington 
Episcopi March 31, 1688, and matriculated from 
New College, Oxford, Dec. 17, 1706, graduating 


which was the unsupported statement that he was 
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B.C.L, in 1713, and proceeding D.C.L. in 1718, 
He became rector of Somerton, Oxon, 1713, of 
Apgmering, 1719, and of Woolbeding, Sussex, 
1732, prebendary of St. Paul’s 1730, morning 

er at Grosvenor Chapel, London, 1731, 
canon of Windsor 1733, vicar of Twickenham, 
Middlesex, 1741, Master of St. Oswald’s Hospital, 
Worcester, and Dean of Worcester 1746. Dr. 
Marten married, February, 1734, Miss Hawkins, 
of Soho, a lady with a fortune of 40,0001, and 
died Oct. 8, 1751 (Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
1500-1714, vol. iii. p. 977). 

Danizt Hipwe tt. 


** Parson.”—Perhaps the clearest old example 
of this word, as being a variant of person, is in the 
edition of 1555 of Lydgate’s ‘Siege of Troye,’ fol. 
H 1, col. 2:— 

For eche trespasse must consydered be, 

fustly measured by the qualyty 

Of bym that is offended, and also 

After the parson by whom the wrong is do, 
Probably the original MS. expressed the word in 
a form, with the usual symbol which 
may be either as par or per. 

“ Wepgerove” 1x Freycu. —There is a 
queer mistake, s.v. “‘wederoue,” in Godefroy’s 

Old French Dictionary.’ He gives wederoue (a 
scribal error for woderoue, by the usual confusion 
of ¢ with o in the fifteenth century), with the 
variant forms wuderoue, wodruffe, which occur in 
= to translate Lat. hastula regia. Hence 

efroy gives the conjectural sense “p.-¢. une 

arme de jet, lance ou autre.” But Aastula regia 

was an old name for asphodel (Lewis and Short), 

and was translated in English by the word which 

we now spell woodruff. Hence woderoue is not 

a little lance,” but the English name of a plant. 
Water W. Sxear. 


Lerrestowe.—The ancient burial-ground of the 
London Jews escheated at the expulsion in 1290 
was known by this name ere it was termed Jews- 

yo, now Jewin Street. What is tbe signi- 
cation of the term? JLeyr in Chaucer means 
“flesh.” Lere is connected with our modern 
“learning.” Certain of the earlier London sheriffs 
belonged to the family of Leyre; but I do not find 
that any member was connected at all with this 
parcel of ground. M. D. Davis. 


Toap-stones. — Many years ago I visited a 
nephew who was incumbent of a parish within two 
miles of Wantage. One day we walked into that 
town for the purpose of inspecting the bronze 
statue of King Alfred. There I was introduced 
to a local antiquary, who, in discoursing about the 
natural curiosities of the place, informed me that 
toad-stones were sometimes found, and he pre- 
sented me with two of them from his own collection. 


They had somewhat the appearance of ivory 

and were, it was supposed, identical = es 
- ious jewel” which Shakspere in ‘As You 
Like It,’ IL. i., puts into the of the venomous 


Some people have supposed that the beautifal 
eye of an otherwise ugly reptile is meant; but 
when we consider the mass of superstition con- 
nected with toad-stones—how they were worn as 
charms, and swallowed as antidotes to poison—they 
must have had a more substantial existence than 
the eye. A large number of these superstitions 
were collected by my nephew, in an article contri- 
buted to Temple Bar in August, 1879 ; but he, 
apparently, forgot to consult Sir Thomas Browne, 
who includes toad-stones among the vulgar errors, 
and sagaciously refers them to their real origin. 

In order to ascertain whether your toad-stone 
is genuine, all you have to do, according to Lupton, 
in his ‘ Notable Things,’ is to present it to a toad, 
‘so that he may see it well, and if it be a right 
and true stone, he will leap towards it, and make as 
though he would snatch it from you, for be envieth 
so much that man should have that stone!” 
Another writer, wishing to be quite sure of the 
genuineness of the stone, gives the following 
directions :— 

“Take a large and old he-toad, and place him on a 
table upon a red cloth. Watch him carefully all night, 
and before morning he will vomit up his stone,” 
Boetius, when a young man, followed this direction, 
but unfortunately nothing came of it. 

The so-called toad-stones were formerly worn 
about the person. In the Exhibition at South 
Kensington, in 1862, the late Cardinal Wiseman 
exhibited a large silver ring with a toad-stone in 
it. In 1838 a beautiful locket, forming a small 
padlock, was found in digging a grave in the 
churchyard at Devizes, in Wiltshire. It was com- 
posed of two toad-stones united by a silver band, 
and having the wards of the lock in the cavity 
between them, and the keyhole in the centre of 
one of the stones. The workmanship appeared to 
belong to the sixteenth century. It was probably 
worn as a charm, and as such was buried with its 


possessor. 

These stones were dignified with the name of 
bufonites ; but a good observer such as Sir Thomas 
Browne saw that they had nothing to do with the 
toad. He says: ‘‘ They are found to be taken not 
out of toads’ heads, but out of a fish’s mouth, being 
handsomely contrived out of the teeth of the lupus 
marinus.” And he recommends as a test the 
application of a red-hot iro, “‘ whereupon, if they 
be true stones, they will not be apt to burn or 
afford a burnt odour, which they may be apt to 
do, if contrived out of animal parts or the teeth of 
fishes.” 

Recent science has made the matter quite clear. 
According to Agassiz, the great authority on 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. VIII. Joxy 27, 


ichthyology, these teeth belong to a species of | another beam which is attached 


a hinge at the end to 


shark, and form “a sort of bony pavement,” well | one of the posts, and fastened at the other by a lock.’” 


adapted for cracking the shells of the molluscs on 
Lyell likens the old fossil fishes 
of this type to the living variety of shark called 


which it feeds. 


Cever et Avpax. 
Booxs.—The following paragraph, 


Port Jackson shark. The fossil teeth are found at from the ‘ Art Notes’ of the St. James's Gazette of 


Seend, near Devizes; near Faringdon, in Berk- 
shire ; and in the phosphatic diggings near Potten, 


in Bedfordshire. 
Highgate, N. 


C. Tomtrson. 


* Désownarre.”—In the French Bible (Version 
d’Ostervald), published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, “Blessed are the meek,” in our 
Authorized and Revised Versions, is translated 
“Débonnaire” is 
an exceedingly pretty word. It is used by Milton 
in ‘ L’Allegro,’ by E. A. Poe in his beautiful lines 


**Heureux les débonnaires.” 


in ‘ Lenore,’ “ For her the fair and debonair,” &c., 


and by Tennyson in ‘ Harold,’ II. ii.; but does 


it exactly represent the Greek zpads or pats, 
which is the word used in St. Matthew v. 5, 
xi. 29, and xxi. 5? In the second of these pas- 
sages the French version has “ doux,” which seems 
to me the more appropriate word of the two. 
In our versions, both the Authorized and the Re- 
vised, it is “ meek ” in all three passages. Annan- 
dale’s ‘ Dictionary,’ ed. 1892, defines “‘ debonair ” 
as ‘‘ characterized by courtesy, affability, or gentle- 
ness ; elegant ; well-bred ; winning ; accomplished.” 
- defines “ débonnaire ” as “ compliant ; easy.” 

. Gasc, however, gives ‘‘ meek” as one of the 
meanings of “débonnaire.” Richardson gives some 
interesting examples of the use of ‘‘ debonair,” 
His quotation from Chaucer’s ‘Persones Tale’ 
seems to support the translation in the French 
Bible ; “‘ Debonairtee withdraweth and refreineth 
the stirrings and mevings of mennes corage in his 
herte in swich maner that they ne skip not out by 
anger ne ire.” In Diodati’s Italian version the 
word is “mansueto” in all the above-mentioned 


pape Todd, in his Spenser's ‘Works’ (ed. 
861), says, “ debonai racious, kind. Fr. The 
accustomed epithet of gallant Knights.” Again, 
“ Debonaire, applied to the Ladies, means elegant, 
winning, accomplished ; to Knights, courteous and 
just.” JowaTuan Bovcuier. 


Fixorr Pittory.—The following is a cutting 
from “ Peter Lombard’s” notes (“‘ Varia”) in the 
Church Times of June 21 :— 

“J. E. H. sends an interesting account f ‘the finger 
pe still preserved carefully in the parish church of 

. Helen's, Ashby-de-la-Zouch : ‘An ancient and rather 
singular curiosity—a finger pillory : this instrument seems 
to have been used for the punishment of disorderly per- 
sons during Divine service; it consists of two upright 
posts about three feet high, which support a beam of 
nearly the same lengtb, in which are bored holes of various 
dimensions, cut first horizontally, and then perpendi- 
cularly, in order that the first joint of the finger may be 
inserted, and the finger retained in an angular form; the 
culprit is then secured by bringing down over the holes 


June 18, unconsciously embalms a common error 
concerning the meaning of the technical term 
“uncut” as applied to books, which deserves 
note :— 

“ Apropos of Romney, in a catalogue of a book sale 
which is shortly to be held are seven lote, to which 
attention is drawn in that they once belonged to him, 
It is somewhat of a satire upon his artistic aspirations 
that those which refer to the art which he practised sre 
all uncut, For instance, Sir Joshua's discourses to the 
Royal Academy in 1776, 1778, and 1790 ‘all uncut,’ and 
the same with Benjamin West's, two years later; and 
even two epistles on painting addressed to Mr. Romney 
are in the same condition. In fact, the only work into 
which the great artist seems to have looked is a funeral 
sermon preached at Olney in 1800 on the death of 
Cowper.” 

DousHEVED. 
Lawrence Wasninetox, or WICKEN, ©0. 
Nortsamptoy.—On Jan. 19, 1616/7, adminis- 
tration of goods ‘of Lawrence Washington was 
granted to Margaret Washington, relict of Law- 
rence Washington, late of Wickamon, co. North- 
deceased (Admon. P.C.C.). Wyke Dyve 
and Wyke Hamon parishes were united in 1587, 
and form the present parish of Wicken. Here, 
apparently, Lawrence lived, as he is described as 
‘‘of Wickamon.” But in the pedigrees he is 
called ‘‘of Sulgrave and Brington.” He died, 
however, some four years or so before his father, 
Robert, the squire of Sulgrave, and was buried at 
Brington, Dec. 15, 1616. This Lawrence married 
Margaret Butler, of Tees, or Tighes, co. Sussex 
(where is it ?), and was the father of Sir William, 
Sir John, and the rector of Purleigh. Wicken, 
like Brington, was the property of his kinsman, 
Robert, Lord Spencer, and the reason of his living 
there is thus partly explained. 
Through the kindness of the rector, the Rev. 
W. 8S. Andrews, I give the following extracts, 
which I made from the registers of Wicken :— 
1616, George Washington, the sonne of William and 
Anne, was baptzd the vij™ of Aprill, 1616. 
1617-8. Sara Washington buried Januarie xxvij 1617. 
These seem to be new to the Washington pedigree. 
Perhaps both were children of Sir Willian 
Joan Washington, one of the nine daughters of 
Lawrence, married Francis Pill, and they also lived 
at Wicken. Between the years 1616 and 1629, 
their eight children, William, ward, 
Penelope, Richard, Margaret, Ann, and Lawrence, 
were baptized there. On Feb. 20, 1629/30, 
** ffrancis Pill” was buried, but whether father 
or daughter is uncertain. 
Hewry Isoim Lonepey, M.A. 


Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Querics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
aames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Six Kenetm Dicsy anp tae Green Giass 
Manvractore.—The connexion of Digby with 
some improvement in the manufacture of bottles 
has apparently escaped the notice of his biographers. 
The fact is brought to light in the ‘Seventh Report 
of the Hist. MSS. Comm.,’ p. 164, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: In or before 1662 a certain 
John Colnett obtained a patent for glass bottles 
and procured a Bill confirming the patent, which 
was bad for want of novelty at the date of the grant, 
on the ground that in the late rebellious times the 
patent could not be immediately obtained. A peti- 
tion against the Bill was filed by John Vinion and 
Robert Ward on behalf of the London glass trade, 
in which it was stated that the petitioners had 
already moved for the revocation of the patent, 
which related to an invention of which Colnett was 
not the inventor. The Attorney General reported 
in favour of the petitioners, and stated that “‘ Sir 
Kenelm Digby first invented glass bottles nearly 
thirty years since, and employed Colnett and others 
to make them for him.” Is anything further known 
as to the nature of the improvement introduced by 
Digby? Selden, in his ‘ Table Talk,’ refers to the 
confinement of Digby at Winchester House, South- 
wark, where, in 1611, Sturtevant asserts that coal 
was used successfully in the manufacture of green 
glass. I should be glad of any information re- 
specting this Southwark glass manufacture. There 
is good reason to believe that this new process 
was introduced by Zouch, Percival, and others, and 
formed the subject-matter of the patent which led 
to the celebrated monopoly of Mansel ; but it is 
far from certain that the glass manufacture did 
not exist in this district at an earlier date. A 
reference to the parish registers ought to determine 
the question. E. Wrnpuam 


“ Epvcationauist.”—Can any philological or 
other reasons be advanced for the legitimacy or 
otherwise of this word? If I mistake not, it is 
invariably used by the Times; but I bave come 
across a small country newspaper proprietor who 
would not have it upon any consideration. Drop- 
ping the penult, he always printed “ educationist.” 
On referring to the all standard dictionaries, 


I find they are simply bewildering. Webster (ed. | 


1884) and Worcester (1889) give “ educationist ” 
only. Neither form,is given by Latham (1876), 


gives the one form “‘educationalist.” I am sorry 
I am not at the moment able to refer to Dr. 
Murray. The matter may seem somewhat insigni- 
ficant ; but if one form is more correct than the 
other, pray which one is it? A. Ineram. 


’—Reference is wanted to the 
earliest use of this word in English and the cir- 
cumstances which called it forth ; also to its use 
in the Greek, with the sense ia which it was em- 
ployed. J. H. 


Vavcnay. — Wanted the pedigree of 
John Vaughan, Governor of Londonderry, whose 
daughter and coheir, Sidney, married Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, who ob. 1661; her sister coheiress, Bar- 
bara, married William Lathom, od. 1665. In Sir 
William Belturn’s MSS. there is the statement 
made, and then crossed out, that John Vaughan 
married Lady Barbara Sydney, daughter of Robert, 
Earl of Leicester. The names of his daughters, 
Barbara and Sidney, would lead one to suppose 
there was some connexion between the families of 
Vaughan and Sydney. But Sir B. Burke, in his 
‘Extinct Peerages,’ says Lady Barbara Sydne 
married first, Viscount Strangford, and seco’ 
Sir Thos. Colepepper. A Sir John Vaughan was 
M.P. for Donegal 1613 and 1634. 

C. R. Wootwarp. 

Toowoomba, Queensland. 


Corrupt Practices or THE E. I. Company in 
RELATION TO ITs CHarTER, 1688-94.—In con- 
nexion therewith the Dakeof Leeds was im 
and Sir Thos. Cook, Knt., Sir Basil Firebrace, Kat., 
Charles Bates, Esq., and James Craggs were 
committed to the Tower of London in April, 1695 
(see ‘Journals of the H. of C.,’ vol. ii. pp- 327, 
329, &c.). I am very desirous of knowing (1) on 
which days of the month they were received into 
the Tower ; (2) in which a parts of the 
Tower they were imprisoned respectively ; and (3)in 
which year, and on which day of the month they 
were discharged respectively from their imprison- 
ment. My inquiry relates most particalarly to 
Sir B. Firebrace. C. Masoy. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


Prizsts’ Onpers.—What is the best way to 
find.out, since the year a.D. 1830, in England and 
Wales (1) how many Roman priests have become 
Anglican ; (2) how many Anglican priests have 
become Roman; (3) how many Nonconformist 
| ministers have become Anglican priests ; (4) how 
many Nonconformist ministers have become Roman 
priests ? Roman priests are not Nonconformists— 


for the purpose of this query. 


and both words are also absent in the ‘ Imperial’ 
(1881). The ‘ Century’ says that “ educationalist ” 
is the same as “educationist,” and only appends 
the definition with illustrations tg the latter. This 
order is reversed in the‘ Encyclopedic,’ while Nuttall 


Harry GREENSTED. 


Sarrorp, or Canteasury. (See 4" S. i. 366, 
| viii, 312, 489.)—I am desirous of obtaining, for 
genealogical purposes, information as to the family 
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of Henry Truman Safford, more especially con- 

cerning the lineage of his English ancestor, Joseph 

Safford, of Canterbury, whose sons Joseph, Silas, 

and three unmarried brothers, with Samuel Robin- 

son, of Bristol, and others, emigrated to Plymouth, 

Maass., in 1700. J. Bornam SaFrorp. 
94, Norwood Road, 8.E. 


Visitations,’ 1575, 1622, and 
_ of 1686, from the MSS. of the Rev. Wm. 
ingley. Folio, privately printed by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me where a copy of this work may be found ? 
Aur. T ERITT. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


Sir Gorz, or Sacompe.—Can any one tell me 
who was Sir Gore, of Sacombe, Herts? He married 
Katherine, daughter of Sir John Boteler, and was 
knighted by King Charles at York in 1642, and 
died 1697. Sir John’s origin and pedigree are 
not given in the ‘ History of Hertfordshire’; but I 
suppose he was some connexion of Gore, ancestors 
of the Earl of Arran, for his daughter, Anne Gore, 
married a Paul Gore, of Ireland, who was probably 
her cousin. Domrsick Browne. 

Clevedon, 


Sr. Marie Overie. — Stow explains Overie 
(Overy) to mean “ Over the River.” But is not 
the name derived from the Saxon words ofer, upon 


whom the tune was written, was a Philadelphian 
then living in London, and I imagine he brought 
the tune with him when he returned to this country. 
I have made inquiries about this latter book, but 
up to the present can gain no information. The 
Rector of Trinity Church informs me that old 
members of the church whom he asked know 
nothing of the book. Jas. WarrincTon. 
Philadelphia, U.S. 


Manor oF Tipswe tt, co. Dersy.—In the reign 
of Elizabeth this manor became the property of 
Edmund Slater, through Ursula his wife, widow of 
George Foljambe. Can any one say when the 
manor passed out of his possession ? 

Joun T. Grecson Siater, 

1031, Chester Road, Manchester. 


“ Rerormapes.”—In Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ 
ch. iv. (p. 507 in Cassell’s edition), I find the fol- 
lowing fine passage, describing the march of Im- 
manuel’s troops :— 

“When they set out for their march, oh! how the 
trumpets sounded, their armour glittered, and how the 
colours waved in the wind! The Prince's armour was 
all of gold, and it shone like the sunin the firmament; 
the captains’ armour was of proof, and was in appear- 
ance like the glittering stars. There were also some 
from the court that rode reformades for the love that 
they had to the King Shaddai, and for the happy deliver- 
ance of the town of Mansoul. Those that rode reform- 
ades, they went about to encourage the captains.’ — 


the brink of, and ea, a river or running water? | P. 524 


Bailey (‘ Dict.,’ 1782) writes “ Overea ” for Overy. 
The termination ry or rie signifies, I presume, not 
rivus, but ripa (1.¢., Bankside, the old Roman 
embankment). Any information on the point 
would be much valued. 

W. Tuompsoy, D.D., Rector. 


Eritarn on Dr. Jonnson.— 

Here lies poor Johnson,— Reader, have a care, 

Tread lightly, lest you rouse a sleeping bear; 

Religious, moral, generous and humane 

He was, but self sufficient, rude and vain, 

Haughty and overbearing in dispute, 

A Christian and a scholar, yet a brute. 

Would you know all his wisdom and bis folly, 

His actions, sayings, mirth and melancholy, 

Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 

Tell how he wrote, and talked, and coughed, and spit. 
This was well known fifty years ago. Can any 
one inform me who was the author, or whether it 
has appeared in print / G. T. 


Bartuetemon’s ‘Morsinc Hruy.’—Of this 
tune, Parr says it came into use early in the pre- 
sent century ; but Love says he has not seen it 
earlier than 1819. I find it in Coombs’s ‘ Divine 
Amusement’ and Clark’s ‘Congregational Har- 
monist,’ both of which books are certainly earlier. 
Talso find it in ‘Hymns selected from the most 

roved Authors,’ for the use of Trinity Church, 


What is the meaning of reformades in these 
passages? Nares has reformado, an officer deprived 
of his command, but retaining his rank, and per- 
- his pay. This meaning is, however, unsuit- 
A, L. Maynew. 

xtord, 


(For “ Reformadoes,” see 7* 8. xi, 507 ; xii. 74, 213.) 


Miami Usiversity.—Can particulars be fur- 
nisbed of the founding, status, and degrees, &c., 
of Miami University, in the United — ? w 


Fraycis Mayor or 
1800-1.—Any information as to the above, his 
ancestors and descendants, will oblige 

B. Newsovp. 

99, Moor Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


West Famity.—Aholiab West, ob. at Fawsley, 
co. Northants, 1628. Can any one inform me where 
his will was proved and where he was buried ? 
His father John was of Banbury, co. Oxford. I 
should like to know date of his death. He was 
the son of Leonard, fifth son of Thomas, Lord Dela- 
war, Kindly communicate with 

G. Rocx-West. 


Derby Road, Burton-on-Trent, 
“Tue Ever Lorat City.”—I am anxious to 


m (U.S.), 1808. The Rev. J. Duche, for 


find out what place earned the title of ‘‘ The Ever 
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Loyal City ” during the Civil War. I believe it to 
have been Exeter, but I want evidence upon the 
point. Oxford and Worcester have both been sug- 
to me, also Bristol, as cities that might have 
so termed. I fully believe Exeter to have 
been the place, but I want proof of it. Worcester 
I know was termed ‘‘ The Faithful City,” and it 
is unlikely that it should have had a second title 

of the kind bestowed upon it. 

Frorence Pgacocs. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tse or tHe Marryr, 
Tunsripce Weiis.—Was this church, which the 
popularity of Tunbridge Wells has rendered a 
familiar object to so many, formally dedicated to 
King Charles I.? I do not mean by any religious 
function, but by any definite act. It is sometimes 
called the Church of ‘‘ Saint” Charles the Martyr, 
and I believe there are not a few people who have 
a notion that Charles I. has the same right to the 
title of “ Saint ” as the duly canonized Edward the 
Confessor. Mr. Hare, in ‘ Sussex,’ speaks of the 
church as the “Church of 8. Charles the Martyr”; 
and Macaulay says (‘ History of England,’ i. 346): 

“Tn 1685 a subscription had been raised among those 
who frequented the Wells for building a church, which 
Se = insisted on dedicating to S. Charles the 

yr. 


Barnes. 


Anprew Srewart.—Lockhart tells us, in his 
* Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ that a native of Edin- 
burgh of the above name, who was the author of 
some Scottish poems of merit, but who had fallen 
into poverty and low company, was capitally con- 
victed, in the winter of 1808-9, on a charge of 
burglary, and that he was saved by the inter- 
cession of his brother poet, his sentence being com- 
muted to transportation. Oan any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light on Stewart’s subsequent 
career, All that Lockhart can tell about him is 
that ‘‘ a thin octavo pamphlet, entitled *‘ Poems in 
the Scottish Dialect,’ by Andrew Stewart, printed 
for the Author's father, and sold by Manners & 
Miller, and A. Constable & Co., 1809,” was pub- 
lished soon after the convict’s departure for Botany 
E. Watrorp. 

entnor. 


Sir Ropert Crarxce, Baron of the Exehequer, 
was buried Jan. 26, 1606. Can any one tell me 
who were his parents? The registers of Good 
Easter, Essex, do not throw any light on this 
question. M.A.Oxon. 


Henry ATTWELL, 


Sir Ropert Dittox.—Ancestry wanted of Sir 
Robert Dillon, whose daughter Alicia married 
David Fleming, tenth Baron of Slane. 

C. R. Woopwarp. 

Toowoomba, Queensland, 


Beglies, 


MRS, GARRICK 
(8 §. vii. 343 ; viii. 18, 34.) 

This matter is not yet satisfactorily di of. 
Boaden, in his introduction to the ‘ ick Corre- 
spondence,’ writes as follows :— 

“ On the 22nd June, 1749, David Garrick was married 
to Eva Maria Violette, by Mr. Francklin, at his chapel 
near Russell Street, Bloomsbury, and afterwards, on the 
same day, according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, by the Rev. Mr. Blyth, at the chapel of the 
Portuguese Embassy, in South Audley Street.” 

Mr. Watrorp more than hints, and it is far from 
me to question his authority, that the place of 
worship at which the ceremony took place was on or 
pear the spot, two doors eastward of ‘‘ Freemasons’ 
Tavern,” where the Wesleyan chapel stands. If 
the chapel in Great Queen Street was a chapel of 
ease to St. Giles’s parish church, would not the 
register supply the evidence? Mr. J. P. Collier's 
statement is clearly an error in figures—1799 for 
1749. Mr. Watrorp gives June 22, 1748; but 
the Gent. Mag. has the following: “May 25, 
1749, Mr. Garrick, the comedian, —— to Made- 
moiselle Violetti, the famous dancer”; but this is 
amended in the next month by “ June 22, David 
Garrick, Esq. (not before), to Mademoiselle Eva 
Maria Violette, 10,0007.” Mr. J. T. Smith, quoting 
his interview with Mrs. Garrick, August, 1821, 
states that she said she “ was married at the parish 
of St. Giles’s,” naming no church or chapel in the 
parish. The Mr., not then Dr. Francklin (he did 
not take his D.D, degree till 1770) who performed 
the ceremony was the well-known miscellaneous 
writer, Greek professor at Cambridge, sometime 
Vicar of Ware, author of a few successful plays 
produced by Garrick, and best remembered by his 
translation of ‘Sophocles.’ The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
(see Francklin) says that in 1759, in conjunction 
with his other preferments, he held “‘a proprietary 
chapel in Queen Street, London.” 

Ropert WatrTERs. 

Ware Priory. 

Mr. Watrorp certainly does not say in ‘ Old 
and New London’ that Mrs, Garrick was married 
in St. Giles’s. I remember reading in that work, 
under the head of “South Audley Street,” that 
Garrick was married to Maria Violette in the 
chapel of the Portuguese Embassy in that street, 
and the fact is repeated in the more recently pub- 
lished ‘ London, Past and Present,’ by Wheatley 
and Cunningham (i. 80). The marriage is recorded 
in the register still preserved at the Portuguese 
Mission. The impression as regards the nuptials 
having been solemnized at St. Giles’s is quite ex- 

lainable. On referring to the valuable ‘ Life of 
arrick,’ by Joseph Knight (p. 126), I find that 
the great actor was “ married first at the church in 
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Rassell Street, Bloomsbury, and subsequently at 
the Chapel of the Portuguese 
the death, in 1792, of Lord Bute, the favourite 
Prime Minister of George IIL, at 73, South Aud- 
ley Street, one of its palatial salons was used as 
the Chapel of the Portuguese Embassy ; but this 
was not the older chapel in which Garrick had been 
marri That the historic house became the 
residence of the P. ese minister I learnt, 
during a recent visit to Bute House, through the 
kindness of its present occupants, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim. An attempt to wreck Bute House 
was made during the Wilkes riots. 
W. J. FitzPatrick. 


Mrs. Garrick was not married at the chapel 
(now Wesleyan) in Great Queen Street, but, as I 
pointed out several years ago (‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. 
vii. 249), at the + ~ in Queen Street (afterwards 
Museum Street), Bloomsbury, by the Rev. Thomas 
Francklin, who was the minister of that chapel. 
In biography, as in history, correctness is of the 
greatest importance. Joun Tocketr. 


Let me follow the admirable example set us the 
other day by Pror. Tomcinson, and plead guilty 
at once. I am sorry to see that I am entirely 
wrong in stating that Mr. Watrorp has repre- 
sented Mrs, Garrick as being married at St. 
Giles’s Church. He puts it quite correctly on 
his own pert as to the facts, and then quotes her 
account as given by herself to J. T. Smith. In 
this he deviates slightly from her words, and makes 
her say that she was married at the parish church 
of St. Giles’s. The word church is added. She 
said, “I was married at the parish of St. Giles’s.” 
She meant in the parish, but, being a foreigner, 
blundered in the use of the preposition. I carried 
away an impression from this of the erroneous 
statement as being Mr. Watyorp’s, and I only 
now notice that his interpolation of the word 
church was to make sense of what Mrs. Garrick 
expressed wrongly. Had I referred to the passage 
again, I should bave seen that Mz. Watrorp had 
jost before this put the facts quite correctly, and I 
should then have done what I am now doing—I 
should have shown that the mistake was Mrs. 
Garrick’s ; a mere trivial slip of a foreigner un- 
familiar with our prepositions, which seem to me 
& terrific difficulty for any one not born amongst 
them and accustomed to their right employment. 
This explains my mistake, but does not excuse it 
im the least. I ought to have referred back, and I 
ap to Mr. Waxrorp for not have done so. 

or myself I care nothing ; I strive for accuracy, 
but I never expect to reach it perfectly. I define 
man as an animal born to make mistakes, and 
conceit myself that it is the best definition ever 
= of him. But as all definitions are folly, that 

not a thing to be proud of. ©. A. Warp. 

Charlecot, Walthamstow. 


An Otp Frencn Mar or Norts America 
(8 8. vii, 421, 515).—When writing my note on 
* Estotiland’ (vii. 461) I identified most of Mr, 
Bovcuizr’s ‘‘jaw-breaking” tribe-names; but 
aware of the and 
ing m already too long, rew away the 
list. Ma. Bovucuige, at the last reference, 
makes a personal appeal to me for an explanation, 
I will endeavour to recover some of the contents 
of the lost list. 

To begin with, the map being French, the un- 
couth ou, which so frequently recurs, must be 
replaced by wa or w. The suffix -onons or -eronons, 
which is found in five of the names, may be dis- 
carded, as it is merely the Iroquois ethnic suffix, 
meaning “ people” or “tribe.” We have it in the 
tribe name of the Onontakeronon, or “ People of 
the Mountains,” now contracted to Onondaga, and 
in the native names of all the “five nations” of 
the Iroquois confederacy. Thus the Senecas, as 
we call them, called themselves Nundawaono, or 
“ People of the Great Hill”; the Cayugas called 
themselves Guegwehono, or ‘‘ People of the Dirty 
Land”; and the Mobawks called themselves 
Ganeagaono, or ‘‘ People with the Fire-Stone.” 
We may also discard the suffix -et, which is the 
Algonkin locative post-position, familiar to “us. 
in such names as Narraganset, Pawtucket, or 
Massachusetts. Thus, Oupapinachoet, which Mr. 
Bovcuizr regards as a “fearsome poser,” resolves 
itself into Wapapinacho, which is obviously to be 
identified with Wapanacbki, the older native name 
of an Algonkin tribe, now familiar to us in the 
Anglicized form Abenaki. The name of the 
Nadoueboueronons may probably be identified 
with the Naudowessie or Nadowessier, an old 
French name of the Sioux or Dakotas who dwelt 
on Lake Superior, called from them Grand Lac de 
Nadouessiou in a letter of 1620. The French ch 
being our sh, the Cacouchaqui may be the 
Chikasaw or Chicachas, a tribe belenging to 
the Choktaw group. Discarding the prefix and 
the suffix, Eachiriouachaeronons becomes Chir- 
wacha, which may be identified with the Cherokee 
or Cheroki ; and remembering the interchange of 
r and | in Indian names, the Oukovarararonons 
may be the Ogolalla, a Dakota tribe. Lastly, 
Coaouseronons becomes Coawa, which may be the 
Kiowas or Kiowans, a branch of the Shoshone or 
Snake tribe. 

Some of these identifications, which, not having 
seen the map, I offer with great diffidence, may be- 
thought somewhat daring, though hardly so if we 
consider the wonderful transformations of other 
Indian names — Potopaco, in Maryland, having 
become Port Tobacco ; while Oggusse-paugsuck, in 
Connecticut, is now Oxyboxy, and Kebteiktukqut, 
in Massachusetts, has been transformed into Titi- 


cut. 
As to Norumbegs, I hesitate to give the opinion 
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Mr. Bovucuiser asks for, since one or two of the 
books I should wish to consult are not in my 
library ; but since on Diogo Ribero’s Spanish map 
of 1529 Norway is called Norbegia, where the 
Spanish 6 stands for the » of Norvegia, as in the 
Spanish Ginebra for Geneva, or Saboya for Savoy, 
I am inclined to think that Norumbega may be 
Nerway. How it got shifted into North America 
is explained by the fact that in several maps of 
the time Norway is joined on to Greenland and 
Labrador, so as to form a North American penin- 
sula separated from Denmark by the Skagerack. 
Isaac 


“Tae WRONG END oF THE sTICK” (8" S. vii. 
486 ; viii. 33).—‘‘ The wrong end of the staff” 
(which is the old and correct form), ‘‘ To take hold 
by the wrong handle,” and “To take the wrong 
sow by the ear,” in my judgment have all pretty 
nearly the same meaning ; and that is, to make a 
mistake or to do a thing in a stupid manner. It 
is not necessary that any of these phrases should 
have arisen from any “‘ practice,” it is enough that 
such actions might be possible. 

In old times people walked with “‘ staves.” I 
remember several who did. Although some had 
knobs, and some were “ reverend staves tipt with 
horn,” the majority were simply plain, tall, straight 
sticks, which, when laid by or placed in a corner, 
would sometimes be put wrong end up, and the 
owner unsuspectingly bandling one in that position, 
would soon find he had got hold of the ‘‘ wrong 
end of the staff.” It would not fit his hand. It 
would not be smooth and comfortable to it like 
the right end. In otber words, it would feel 
awkward. 

Will any one who does not agree with this 
explanation kindly explain the difference between 
** getting hold of the wrong end of the staff,” and 
** getting hold of the wrong handle”? Also if the 
latter may be thought to be derived from any 
practice"? Some information about ‘ taking 
sows by the ear” might be thrown in at the same 
time. Why should sows be taken by the ear? 
Who are they who take sows by the ear? Do they 
ever do it twice ? R. R. 

, Lincolnshire. 

I bave now no doubt that the right explanation 
of this phrase is that given at the latter reference, 
and not the one suggested by myself, which I beg 
leave to withdraw. I remember now “‘ the vulgar 
variant ” of the phrase, which is decisive. 

Wa rer W. Sxzar. 

Roperts Famity (8 S. vii. 408, 496).—The 
arms referred to by Mz. Huserr Smirtu, with the 
crest ‘*a demi-lion azure, holding in the dexter 
and a mullet as in the arms,” were granted by 

den, in 1614, to Richard Roberts, of Truro, 
co. Cornwall, and they were borne by Richard 
Roberts, who came from Truro and was the High 


Sheriff of co, Worcester in 1740. So states Graze- 
brook in his ‘ Heraldry of Worcestershire.’ 
Leo CuLLeTon. 


Srpyey Pargrs (8" 8. vii. 507).—Your corre- 
spondent is referred to ‘N. & Q.,’ 2-4 §. i. 266, 
443, from which he may derive such particulars 
ae. may enable him to obtain some information 
respecting the Sydney Papers from the family of 
the late Deputy Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for East Sussex. Everarp CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Capowes” (8 8S, viii. 9, 35).—“ Cadowe,” 
or “caddowe,” was a name given to a coverlet 
made of coarse woollen material. Mr. GiLDER- 
somz-Dickixson will find the word in Davies's 
‘Supplementary Glossary,’ where the following 
quotation is given :— 

“ They have......many goodly flockes of sheepe, which 
they sheare twice a yeere, and make of their course wooll, 
rugges or shagge mantles, caddowes also or coverlets, 
which are vented into foreign countries.”—Hvllaud’s 


* Camden,’ ii. 63, 
C. P. Hate. 


These are an inferior quality of bed-sheets, made 
from cotton waste in the weft with a low quality 
of warp, also of cotton. Their appearance in in- 
ventories of the period named by A. B. ©. is not 
uncommon, and the definition of a “cadowe” sheet 
is usually a subject for speculation. The word 
is usually spelt caddie, or caddy, in the Man- 
chester district, where these sheets are now made 
and still used. Ricaarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester. 


Coles, in his ‘Latin Dictionary’ (1754), gives 
cadow, “an Irish mantle,” and “‘ gausapa,” and 
“gausapina penula” as its Latin equivalent. If 
so, there are several allusions to it in tin authors. 
It appears to have been of a thick material with a 
long nap, and used as a wrap to the person, and 
also as a coverlet, &c. Thus Ovid (‘ Art. Am., 
bk. ii. 300)— 
Gausapa si sumsit, gausapa sumta proba. 
And Martial (bk. xiv, 145) :— 
Penula pina. 
Is mihi candor inest, villorum gratia tanta est, 
Ut me vel media sumere messe velis, 

There are several other allusions to it as a coverlet, 
&c., in the same writer. I think it was mostly 
used in winter. G. T. 

Twickenham. 


In the Parker Society's ‘ Select Works of Bishop 
Bale,’ 1849, p. 153, Bale writes of “ witless 
mayors and graceless officers,” that they are more 
fit to “feed swine, or to keep kaddows, than to 
rale a Christian commonalty.” The editor (Rev. 
H. Christmas), in a note, says that a kaddow is a 
jackdaw ; but Halliwell spells the word caddow. 
Bailey has “ Caddow, a Jackdaw, or Chough, Norf.” 
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Nall, 11866, has this word, and gives examples 
from ,Chapman’s ‘Iliad’ and Tusser, with cog- 
nate words in various languages. The word is 
far from uncommon ; but “twoo cadowes" as a 
legacy looks odd. In the accounts of the parish of 
Sprowston, Norfolk, one shilling was paid “ for 

yling the Kardows in the church,” in 1702. 
*N. E. D.’ bas quotations for the word from 1440 
to 1864, and it duly appears in Wright’s ‘ Pro- 
vincial Dictionary.” James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

The answer to this query is to the found in 
Métivier’s ‘ Dictionnaire Franco-Norman,’ pub- 
lished in 1870 by Williams & Norgate, 14, 
Henrietta Street, ate Garden, London. The 
word is still in use in Guernsey, and is applied to 
@ thick woollen quilt. E. McC. 

Guernsey. 


Hitpa (8* S. vii. 428 ; viii. 33).—I beg leave to 
dissent from the dictum at the latter reference, to 
the effect that ‘‘ Hilda is derived from Hildar, the 
war-maiden, or chooser of the dead”; and I en- 
tirely decline to submit to Miss Yonge’s authority 
as to Christian names. No doubt Miss Yonge’s 
book is the best on this subject ; but only because 
there is A better. It was written in the time of 
pre-scientific etymology ; and for s of 
scholarship cannot be depended on 

The whole matter is obscured by the terrible 
inaccuracy of the authorities. Good English names 
are turned into Latin, and so disfigured as to be 
almost unrecognizable. For example, 4thelthryth 
is turned into Etheldreda, which is merely bad 
English without having the merit of being Latin 
atall. Even Audry is better than that. Again, 
Swithhun is not only turned into Swithun, with 
one A, rendering the word meaningless, but is 
even changed into Swithin. Briefly, no one will 
ever understand English names until he grasps the 
fact that they are English, and not Latin, nor yet 
High German. What is the use of citing foreign 
forms when we can get at the native ones? And 
when will it ever even dawn on the English mind 
that the forms given in our native manuscripts 
are usually older, better, and altogether more 
primitive and original than any other “‘ Germanic ” 
forms, with the sole exception of Mwso-Gothic ? 
Possessing manuscripts of priceless authority, we 
often prefer modern High German, of all lan- 
any What can we expect from such a process 

ut darkness ? 

In what language does such a form as “ Hildur” 
occur! In Icelandic we have the masculine form 
Hildir and the feminine Hildr. ‘‘ Hildur” is 
probably an ignorant substitution for the latter. 

_ As to Hilda,“ there is no room for doubt” that 
it is the Latinized spelling of the English Hild. 


Even Beda, though writing in Latin, uses the | 


The ridiculous form Hild-a is a Latinism of later 
date. As to the sense, Hild does not mean 
“darkness,” nor does it mean ‘‘ mercy.” The 
word for ‘‘mercy” is Ger. Huld, which differs 
from Aild just as pull differs from pill, i. ¢., totally. 
The symbols u and ¢ are different, and the differ- 
ence in the words is in the vowel. Different 
vowels make different words—a golden sentence, 
which I recommend all readers of this article to 
learn by heart. 

As to the sense, Aild means simply ‘‘ battle,” 
neither more nor less. It does not mean war- 
maiden at all, but could be applied to an abbess, 
as every one knows. Neither has it anythin 
whatever to do with choosing the dead. To call 
a girl simply “ battle” seems a strange proceeding, 
but this does not alter the fact. It so happens 
that the giving of such names to girls was a 
favourite habit of the English, as is well known 
to all students of Anglo-Saxon. 

Tosum up. Hilda does not mean “ Hildur,” 
but stands for Hild. It is neither Icelandic nor 
German, but a bad monkish-Latin form of a native 
English name. It is unconnected with “ dark- 
ness” and with “‘ mercy.” It neither means war- 
maiden nor chooser of the slain. That is, there 
are at least six mistakes in an article in which we 
are told that there is “no room for doubt.” 

I will merely say, to all whom it may concern, 
that the whole subject of English names and Eng- 
lish place-names is in a parlous state ; so much so, 
that nothing can be taken on trust. Verify your 
references, and consult the list at the end of 
Bardsley’s book on surnames. And do not put 
faith in Miss Yonge ; hers was a good book for its 
date, and that is all that can be said. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Morris or anp CastLe Morris, 
co, Kerry (8 §. vii. 329).—Mrs. Morris, of 
Dablin (the widow of the late Rev. Edward Collis 
Morris, M.A., the last male representative of the 
family), having kindly sent me the impression of 
a = | in her possession, I can now answer part of 
this inquiry. The. inescutcheon is a wing dis- 
played between four crosses patée, and the motto 
should read “L’Honnete al Agreable.” The point 
is now, When was the inescutcheon changed ; and 
what are the tinctures of the whole shield ? 

Rvviexy. 


Buvst’s ‘ Dictioxary or Docrrivat ayp His- 
toricaL (8 §. viii. 29).—The Rev. 
J. H. Blunt, D.D., F.S.A., was editor, not sole 
author, of this book. The authors were many: 
forty-four articles, ¢.g., were written by my father, 
whose curate Dr. Blunt at one time was. As such 
books are almost sure to be, it is somewhat un- 
equal, but is on the whole considered as a good 
and trustworthy authority. It was succeeded by a 


form Hild as the name of the Abbess of Whitby. | similar book, the ‘Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, 
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Parties, and Schools of Thought’; in that my father 
wrote sixty-seven articles. Dr. Blunt was not a 
really deep scholar, and his learning is more super- 
ficial than appears to be the case; but for all that 
his works are very useful and valuable. The best 
of them is the Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 
A notice of him will be found in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 

C. F. S, Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Sir Tuomas Bowp (8" §. vii. 268, 319, 414).— 
At the last reference AYzaHR quotes an inscription 
to the memory of Thomas Bonde, as given in a 
collection of London epitaphs, Egerton MSS. The 
epitaph, as quoted, is terribly corrupt. I venture, 
therefore, to append the following version, which I 
take from the monument itself :— 

At Earth in Cornwell was my firste begininge 

From Bondes and Corringtons ae it may apere 

Now to earth in Fvlham, God dyspos’d my endinge, 

In March the thovsand & six hvndred yere, 

Of Christ in whome my body here doth rest, 

Ty!l both in body & sovle I shalbe fvlly blest. 

Thomas Bonde 
Obijt ave 


Areanr’s suggestion that this Thomas Bonde 
may have been the father of Sir Thomas Bond, 
the subject of the query, is not borne out by facts. 
According to the igree of Bonde, given in 
Harl. Soc. ix. 14, 15, Thomas Bonde, of Fulham, 
had by his wife Joan one son, William Bonde, of 
Holewoode, co. Cornwall. No mention, however, 
is made of any children in his will, which is dated 
March 20, 1599, and was proved April 12, 1600, 
by Richard Hawkes, sole executor. 

Cuas. J, Ferrer. 


Great Bep or Ware (8 §. vii. 467).—In 
Litchfield, ‘Illustrated History of Furniture’ 
(1892), this sixteenth-centary bed is illustrated in 


.@ full-page plate. Speaking of furniture of that 


time, the author says :— 

“To this period of English furniture belongs the 
celebrated ‘Great Bed of Ware,’ of which there is an 
illustration. This was formerly at the Saracen’s Head 
at Ware, but has been removed to Rye House, about two 
miles away. Shakespeare’s allusion to it in the ‘Twelfth 
Night’ has identified the approximate date and gives the 
bed a character. The following are the lines :— 

“* Sir Toby Belch, Aud as many lies as shall lie in thy 
sheet of paper, altho’ the sheet were big enough for the 
Bed of Ware in England, set em down, go about it.’” 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


If he is not already familiar with it, your corre- 
ndent might note what Chambers says in the 
* Book of Days,’ i. 229, 230. Cuas. J. Firer. 


ALDERMEN oF ALDcaTe (8" S. vii. 307, 376; 
viii. 17).—Add to the interesting notes of Mr. 
Otver respecting Lord Mayor Perry the follow- 
ing burial, 


March 1, Ann Perry, 66." This doubtless is the 
wife of Micajah Perry, mentioned in his will of 
1720 as baving been there buried, being the same 
lady who as “Ann Owen, spinster,” was ‘‘ about 
twenty-four” (i.¢., twenty-seven, or nearly so), in 
1663. G. E. C. 


Frac To summoyx To Cuurce (8* vii. 446; 
viii. 12).—The hours of service in the pretty little 
English church at Kissingen, which is built on 
ground granted by the late King Maximilian of 
Bavaria, are notified by the hoisting of the Uaion 
Jack on a staff in front of the door. 

Fraycis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock. 


“Rep Warr” (8* S. vii. 408, 472).—The exact 
meaning of this term was incidentally given in the 
Times of June 24, in its special account of the 
recent ministerial crisis, as follows :— 

“ The issue of Mr. T. Ellis’s red-line whip on Satur- 
day morning (as the result of the previous night's con- 
sultations) isa further proof that the rebabilitation of 
the Secretary for War was for a time deemed possible. 
The practice of underlining a whip in red ink, which 
was brought into vogue by Lord Tweedmouth while 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury, is resorted to only 
when a division of supreme importance is anticipated ; 
and the significance of Mr. Ellis’s appeal, therefore, lay 
as much in the manner of its preparation as in its 
phraseology.” 

It was, indeed, during the session of 1893, when 
the Home Rule Bill was under protracted discus- 
sion, that Mr. Edward Marjoribanks (now Lord 
Tweedmouth, and then the chief ministerial whip) 
introduced the system of underlining his circulars in 
red ink, instead of black as hitherto; and, as far 
as the House of Commons is concerned, this has 
been the extent of the change, for no “‘ whips” 
printed all in red have there been issued. The 
custom, i: may be noted, is spreading in political 
circles outside Parliament, for the leading words in 
a circular convening a meeting of the Midland 
Liberal Federation on June 26 were “ underlined 
in red as many as five times” (Birmingham Daily 
Post, June 26). 

Regarding the general question of ‘‘ whips,” the 
following extract from the ‘‘ London Gossip,” 
which is weekly published in the journal just 
quoted, and which appeared on June 28 in a 
description of the Aosta-Orleans wedding, is of 
interest :— 

“ Among the company assembled in the drawing-room 
at Claremont after the return of the bridal party from 
the church was one of the new ‘men of mark,’ who 
assumes great authority in the Orleans party. He has 
been for some weeks domiciled in England, and prides 
himself therefore on his thorough acquaintance with the 


St. Botolph, Bishopsgate: “1701/2, | 


English language. As was natural enough, the con- 
| Versation turned upon the changes in the English Par- 
| liament, and, with characteristic readiness to play the 
| part of professor to the assembly, Count H. under- 
| took the explanation of the different customs of the 
House of Commons, and the terms in which they are 
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expressed. From his description of the office of the 
‘Whip’ information may be gained. In answer to the 
inquiries of an old lady present, he described the office 
in a most novel snd satisfactory manner: ‘A certain 
number of functionaries attached to the House go round 
to the residences of those members who answer not to 
their names when summoned by the roll-call, Each 
visitor is armed with a heavy whip, which is cracked 
with a startling sound as warning to the refractory 
member who has failed to appear at the House, The 
summons is generally answered by an amicable recogni- 
tion, and gives rise to much merriment, and the tardy 
member is marched down to join his colleagues.’ The 
roars of laughter to which this extraordinary statement 
= rise culminated in a scene which would have ended 

a fight with swords or pistols au choiz, bad not one 
of the guests displayed a copy of a provincial French 
paper in which the explanation of the terms was given 
at full length as we bave quoted. It is but fair to say 
that the statement was repeated in two of the most 
responsibie of the Paris journals, and made subject of 
comment concerning the brutal customs of the English 
House of Commons,” 

Potiticiay. 


“Dimpsy” (8 §. vii. 367).—For the last 
twenty-five years I have made “ Dumpsey Dearie ” 
from a recipe given me by an Irish lady. Equal 
quantities of apples, pears, and either damsons or 
plums, the first two to be weighed after being 
pared and cut up into small pieces, whole cloves 
and whole ginger according to taste, say one 
ounce of each, to about four pounds of fruit. The 
spices must not be ground, or they will spoil the 
colour of the jam, but the ginger must be sliced 
very thin, and one pound of sugar to every pound 
of fruit. Boil for about twenty w. 


Le Despencer (8 vii. 428, 513). —Sir 
Philip Despencer was summoned to Parliament as 
a baron from Dec. 17, 11 Rich. II. (1387), to Oct. 3, 
2 Hen. IV. (1400). He died 1423 s.p.m. His 
only daughter and heiress, Margery, married as 
her second husband Roger Wentworth, of Nettel- 
lested, co. Suffolk, Esq., and had issue by him 
* Visitations of Essex,’ 1558 and 1612). Sir 

artis Nicolas presumes this Philip Despencer to 
have been of the same family as the Le Despencers, 
the favourites of Edward II. I should be glad if 
some one would kindly inform me whether more 
recent researches have cleared this up. He may 
have been a grandson of Hugh Le Despencer, junior, 
in which case his descendants through the Went- 
worths could claim descent from Joan of Acre, 
second daughter of Edward I. 


Ropeat Cuaerye. 
Beaurepaire, Guernsey. 


Finogr (8" S. vii. 408, 492).—Dor is decidedly 
wrong as regards the pronunciation of finger, nor 
is it true that “‘ another g seems to be required ” 
to pronounce the word in the usually accepted 
Ms This reasoning would equally apply to Eng- 

ish, longer, and hundreds of words. The simple 
tule is, that n before a guttural (g or k) in the 


middle of a word is invariably pronounced like ng 
(¢. g., conquer, angle, England) ; before k it is ng 
wherever k may stand (link, anchor, drink). Words 
like singer form no exception, this word being 
derived from sing, where ng is final and not medial. 
The comparative and superlative forms of strong, 
long, and young, however, are pronounced with 
n=ng. K. ten 


Curiously enough, just as the pronunciation of 
this and similar words is being discussed, a very 
eminent critic and poet writes these lines in a 
leading literary paper :— 

I felt the paper—felt her thumb's device 

That stamped the wax ; I seemed to feel the fingers 
Which wrote these misspelt words of rarer price 

Than Shelley or Keats, or all the beauty-bringers, 

Brought from those stars where spheral music lingers, 
Before she c»me with notes that could entice 
My soul to that diviner Paradire 

Where lovers are the singers. 
R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Hicks Famity 8. vii. 347, 417, 471).—It 
is quite possible that I was mistaken as to the 
exact position of the stone to “ Ye Rev. Mr. John 
Hicks.” My original informant, writing now some 
years ago, said she had been told that the gtand- 
father of Admiral Hicks ‘‘ was a Canon of Exeter 
who was buried under the organ in the cathedral,” 
and when my brother, Count Philip de Ruvigny, 
wrote to one of the canons there, asking for in- 
formation on this point, he received a very courteous 
reply, saying a clergyman of this name was buried 
in the cathedral, and enclosing a copy of the 
inscription, which I have already given. Nothing 
was said about the position of the stone, however, 
and I therefore concluded it was, as stated, “ under 
the organ.” I must thank Mr. Hems for his 
correction. The dates are probably correct. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1762 is a note of 
the death of “Ye Rev. Mr. Hicker, Minor Canon 
of Exeter, on August 14.” Rovienry. 


Peter, son of Admiral Thos. Hicks, of Stoke 
Gabriel, Devon, married, at Brixham, 1809, Sarab, 
daughter of Theopbilus Hearsey, of Denmark 
Hill London (vide Gentleman's Magazine). Peter 
Hicks was a solicitor, and died at Northampton, 
sp. I shall be glad to trace these -—_ 


‘Tue Frowers or tae Forssr’ 8. vii. 
506).—It is difficult to say whether Jean Elliot’s 
or Mrs. Cockburn’s lyric was the earlier com- 
position, although there is a tradition that the 
former was written about 1755, while the latter 
appeared in the Lark (Edin.) in 1765. It isa 
pity, however, to cumber these columns with 
pipers’ pews. For an account of the writers—and 
especially for Sir Walter Scott's reminiscences of 
Mrs. Cockburn, and his statement regarding the 
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‘calamitous period in Selkirkshire” which 
prompted her song — see Johnson's Musical 
Museum, iv. 122*, ed. David Laing ; and compare 
Chambers’s ‘Scottish Songs prior to Burns’ and 
well-edited collections of Scottish song. Visitors 
to Edinburgh should spend a few minutes in the 
churchyard of Buccleuch parish, where they will 
see the sadly neglected tombstones of Mrs. Cock- 
burn and David Herd, the first critical collector of 
Scottish songs. Tsomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Jesse Winpow (8 S. viii. 28).—That at 
Chartres is finely illustrated in Lassus, Duval, 
and Durand, ‘Monographie de la Cathédrale,’ 
plates 42-47. Each of these six plates is wrongly 
numbered 58. 

The Jesse window at the abbey of St. Denis is 
mentioned by Warrington, ‘ History of Stained 
Glass,’ who states (p. 13) that many of the windows 
of that church are figured in Montfaucon, ‘ Monu- 
mens de la Monarchie Frarc¢uise.’ Possibly it may 
be among them. 

I am told that the one at Winchester College 
has been figured, but my informant was unable to 
remember where, nor have I succeeded in finding it. 

In 1865 was exhibited at the rooms of the 
Arundel Society, London, a collection of drawings 
by OC. Winston from ancient glass paintings. Of 
these, Nos. 141-143 represented part of a tree of 
Jesse from Westwell, Kent; Nos. 332 and 333 
fragments of one from Neatherseale, Leicester- 
shire ; No. 401 from Leverington, Cambs. ; No. 503 
from Bristol Cathedral ; No. 586 from Llanrbaiadr, 
Denbighshire ; and No. 588 from Dyserth, Flinot- 
shire. Inquiry of the secretary of the Arundel 
Society might elicit the information whether these 
drawings were ever published, cr what has become 
of them. 

Winston, ‘ Inquiry into the difference of Style 
in Ancient Glass Paintings,’ mentions a Jesre 
window at York Cathedral (a portion is figured in 
Browne, ‘ History of St. Peter's, York,’ plate 123) ; 
one at St. Cunibert’s, Cologne (figured in Boisserée, 
‘Monuments d'architecture du Rhin inférieur,’ 
plate 72); one figured in Lysons, ‘ Gloucester- 
shire’ (probably ‘A Collection of Gloucestershire 
Antiquities ’ is referred to), plates 93 and 94; and 
one figured in Lasteyrie, ‘ Histoire de la Peinture 
sur Verre,’ plate 74. 

Avrx. Beazecer, Librarian. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The centre light of the east window at Wim- 
borne Minster, Dorset, is a Jesse window of 
excellent Flemish glass brought from the Nether- 
lands many years ago and given to the church by 
Mr. W. J. Bankes, of Kingston Lacy. 

J. A. J. Hovuspey. 


nm of the various windows and 
is name see ‘ N. & Q.,’ S. ii. 


For a descri 
altars bearing 


485 ; 4™ S. iii, 240, 283, 427; iv. 66; 7" S. x. 
166, 274, 428. An illustration of one at Rouen 
will be found in ‘A Dictionary of Terms in Art,’ 
by. F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Everarp Home Covemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The finest Jesse window in England is that, 
perhaps, at the Cathedral at Winchester. There is 
one at Llianrhaiadr yn Kinmerch, in Denbigh- 
shire. That at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
was placed there a little before 1845. There are 

lenty of examples both in France and England. 
t is said not to be at all uncommon. 

A. Warp. 

Charlecot, Walthamstow. 


There never has been a Jesse window at Salis- 
bury. E. L. G. 


Patrow Saints or Cavrcues (8 §, vii. 328, 
389, 512).—Mr. Henperson thinks St. Paul 
should be called “Prince of the Apostles.” I 
never heard him so styled. In the Breviary he is 
addressed as ‘* Dootor Gentium,” and St. Peter as 
“Princeps Apostolorum.” As to my quotation 
of “lovely and pleasant,” it was suggested by 
another antiphon in the Divine Office, com- 
memorating Peter and Paul, “in vita sua dilexe- 
runt se, ita et in morte non sunt separati.” 

I fear to trench upon forbidden matters, other- 
wise I should ask of what rival and contending 
Church is St. Paul the apostolic head. 

Grorce Anaus, 

St, Andrews, N.B, 


I do not originate, and bave no wish needlessly 
to prolong, a controversy, but I should like to 
remark upon Mr. Henperson’s observations 
that I do not suppose ‘‘many” people think 
Christianity would have become extinct but for 
St. Paul; that lives may be “lovely and 
pleasant” even though (or even because) 7 
are passed in persecution and crowned wi 
martyrdom ; that, if we accept the tradition of 
their deaths at Rome, either at the same time 
or with no long interval, it is no less true that 
“in their death” St. Peter and St. Paul ‘‘ were 
not divided”; and that Anglicans do not accept 
St. Paul, apart from St. Peter, as the “ apostolic 
head ” of their communion, nor regard the position 
of their own branch of the Church, as distinct 
from the Roman branch, as one merely of 
* rivalry and contention.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Lowpow Parors S. vii. 487).—Twenty or 
so years ago, coming to London, and having much 
to do with the East-End, I was much struck by 
“rabnd,” “ryne,” and other characteristic mis- 
pronunciations, It seemed then as though they 


were most rife in Aldgate, the hither part of 
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Whitechapel, and thereabouts. In fact, the cant 
rase for one who so spoke was that he had been 
*dabn Habndsditch.” H. . 8. 


Cory or Recirz S. viii. 9)—A query 
relating to this compound appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
2™* S. x. 386, and was answered in the same 
volume, p. 479, where the wine mentioned as 
“Bone Carlo” should be Benicarlo, a locality in 
the neighbourhood of Tarragona, where a strong 
fruity wine, known in England as “ black strap,” 
is produced. Lord Pembroke was Governor in 
Chief of the island of Guernsey in 1807, a 
sinecure office, which was abolished in 1835. In 
1736 a system of bonded stores had not yet been 
invented. To avoid paying the duty immediately 
on importation into England, wine was imported 
into the Channel Islands, where it was kept in 
store by merchants until wanted in England, the 
equable climate of the islands being very favour- 
able to the ripening of the wine, aa there being 
no Custom-house or Excise officers to interfere with 
their proceedings. E. McC, 


The Lord Pembroke referred to is probably 
Philip Herbert, seventh Earl of Pembroke (“ the 
drunken earl”), baptized Jan. 5th, 1652/3, suc- 
ceeded to the earldom July 8th, 1674, ds.p. 
Aug. 29th, 1683. Aubrey says of him, “ He was 
addicted to field sports and hospitality...... but 
chiefly known for deeds of drunkenness and man- 
slaughter.” He was tried March Ist, 1678, by his 
peers for the murder of Nathanael Cony, but was 
discharged, the death having resulted from blows 
given in a drunken brawl. See the ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ by G. E. C., vol. vi. p. 222. 

Terry Bank. 


Provenixe Oxen S. vii. 366, 396, 469; 
viii. 11).—I am surprised to find that ploughing 
oxen have come to be considered as a thing of 
the past. They are still to be seen in many parts 
of Wiltshire, but much more rarely met with now 
than thirty years ago. Then nearly every large 
farm in this locality had one or more teams of 
oxen, The steam plough took the place of many, 
but the quantity of land gone out of cultivation 
during the last decade has decreased the number 
required considerably, as a certain staff of horses 
is necessary on every farm and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Again, the demand for old beef 
bas fallen off (the old oxen having been fattened 
in bygone days after working eight or ten years, 
sometimes more); now the public insist on having 
young beef, and the steers are generally grazed, 
without working at all, at three or four years old. 


T. H. Baxer. 
Mere Down, Wiltshire. 


Latrx Morro S. vii. 448, 512).—Mr. 
Hatyes’s suggested correction is, of course, right. 
Perhaps be will have no objection to having 


corroboration for it. In Arber's ‘ Eoglish Garner,’ 

1877, in vol. i. p. 618, appears “ Pari jugo, dulcis 

tractus.” This motto is given in ‘ Love Posies,’ of 

which Prof. Arber says that the manuscript in 

which the collection was found was written about 

1596. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Palgrave, Diss. 


Compare Martial, ii. 43,1. Holden's edition of 
Cicero, ‘ De Officiis,’ refers to Aristotle, ‘ Eth. Nic.,’ 
viii. 9 (11), 1, and ‘ Politics,’ ii. 3. 

P. J. F. Gantition, 


*Coicn or Vantace” §S. vii. 227, 315, 
393, 491).—The following extracts from Mr. 
Robert Forster’s ‘ History of Corbridge’ may be 
of interest to AyeauR and others :— 


* Another old custom, which still continues, deserves 
to be noticed only on account of its origin, and not for 
its continuance, which has been in modern times often 
a moral nuisance rather than otherwise. We mean the 
Coins Foot gathering of men and boys. The orthography 
of the coins or oo point to its position as a place 
where nearly all thoroughfares converge. The origin 
of this custom will be made the more understandable by 
a reference to the turnpike roads, or rather lanes, which 
were then in existence, and had been for ages pre- 
viously.” 

The writer, after giving an account of the con- 
struction of the military road between Newcastle 
and Carlisle, proceeds thus :— 


“On the completion of this branch road, an enter- 
prising man of the name of Johnson constructed a wain, 
or waggon, for the conveyance of goods betwixt Hexham 
and Newcastle by this road, the first conveyance, it 
would appear, of the kind for the purpose used in this 
neighbourhood, The owner made two journeys weekly, 

ing through Corbridge by the way of Coins. It was 
is returp journey from Newcastle which gave rise to 
this assemblage. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that at this period the great powers of commerce, of 
knowledge, and of civilization, in its true sense, had 
hardly begun to develope themselves; therefore every 
opportunity of obtaining information on the great or 
smaller affairs of the nation was resorted to; this was an 
opportunity the Corbridge people embraced of assembling 
together and waiting for Johnson's return to ‘ hear the 
news,’ Although this way of obtaining news has long 
since passed away, yet the assemblage still continues— 
and sometimes for hours together, in rain or fair weather 
alike—to discuss and settle local and national affairs, 
and has been significantly designated ‘the Coins Foot 
Parliament.’”’ 


Mr. Richard Oliver Heslop, in his ‘ North- 
umberland Words,’ gives the local meaning of 
coins or coigns as “ a street corner.” 


W. E. Apams. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Forster's ‘ History of Corbridge,’ a small Svo. of 
202 , was published in 1881 by J. Beall, 
32, High Friar Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Hes- 
lop, in his ‘ Gl of Northumberland Words,’ 
quotes Forster, and defines coins as a “street 
corner,” from its being a place where several 
thoroughfares converge. As to the historical value 
of Forster’s work I cannot speak; but in foot- 
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note (p. 62) to a description of a “‘ kern baby, or 

harvest queen,” we are told that “the image is 

thought to have represented the Roman Ceres, the 

god G. H. Taompsoy. 
Alnwick. 


Srocen Retics Restorep (8 S. vii. 165, 296; 
viii. 17).—There is not the least need of making 
any mystery about the name of the lady who took | 
away a piece of the Bayeux tapestry. Any one| 
can refer to the Times of Sept. 24, 1881, p. 10, | 
and there find a letter signed “ Charles N. Kempe, 
47, Half Moon Street, Sep. 21,” vindicating Mrs. 
Bray from the charge of taking away a small piece 
of the tapestry. The facts, however, seem to be | 
that while Mrs. Bray’s first husband, Charles 
Alfred Stothard, F.S.A., was making drawings 
from the tapestry, during the years 1816-18, Mrs. 
Bray cut off a small hanging fragment, which was 
afterwards, as stated, restored to the Museum at 
Bayeux. Georce C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


Joxe Avsticipatep (8 S. vii. 427).— 
Should not compliment be substituted for “joke” 
in the above title? In ‘Cupid’s Posies,’ recent! 
reprinted by L. Humphreys, Piccadilly, a little 
book of the seventeenth century, of which only 
three copies are said to be in existence, there is a 
imilar compliment :— 

Though these gloves be white and fair, 
Yet thy hands more whiter are. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Sir Perry (8" S. iii. 367; v. 331). 
—Petty died in 1687. In 1690 his son, Charles, 
Baron Shelborne, published his ‘ Political Arith- 
metick ; or, a Discourse concerning the Extent 
and Value of Lands,’ &c., with a dedication to 
King William, in which the following passage 
occurs :-— 

“ Had not the Doctrins of this Essay offended France, 
they bad long since seen the light, and had Followers, as 
well as improvements before this time, to the advantage 

e felicity of Your Ms s Reign, t 
tion which the have therein.” 

In accordance with this assertion it is commonly 
said (¢.g., Fitzmaurice, ‘Life of Petty,’ 1895, 
p. 225 ; Bevan, ‘Sir William Petty, a Study,’ 1894, 
p. 11) that the “ Book called Political Arithmetick, 
which was long since Writ [circa 1676] by Sir 
William Petty Deceased” (licence to print given 
Nov. 7, 1690), was not published until 1690, It 
is, however, well known that the book, like others 
of Petty’s writings, circulated extensively in MS. 
before it was printed (‘Fourth Rept. Hist. MSS. 
Com.,’ p. 596b, ‘Eighth Rept.,’ Third Appendix, 

. 39a; Wood's ‘Athere Oxon.,’ 1721, ii. col. 810; 

ett’s ‘Happy Future State of England,’ 1688, 


By. 108, 193), and it now appears that one of these 
. copies was used for the printing of an edition 


of the ‘ Political Arithmetick,’ probably unautho- 
rized, as early as 1683. This edition is appended 
to the (spurious) 

Fourth Part [by “J. S.”] of the Present State of 
England [by Chamberlayne |, relating to ite Trade and 
Commerce within it self, and with all Countries traded 
to by the English, as it is found at this Day established 
[&e.). To which is likewise added England's Guide to 
ledustry, or Improvement of Trade, for the Good of all 
People in General, written by a Person of Quality. 
London, Printed by R. Holt for William Whitwood, near 
the George Inn in Little Britain, 1683. 

The ‘Guide to Industry’ has separate title-page, 
pagination, and signatures, thus :— 

England's | guide | to | Industry: | or, | Improvement 
of Trade, | for the of all Peo- | ple in general. 

London, | Printed by R. Holt for T. Passinger at | the 
three Bibles on London-Bridge, and | B. Took at the 
Ship in St. Pauls-Church- | Yard. 1683. 

Title, verso blank, 1 1, preface 5 ll, text, 
caption : “A Discourse of Trade. Being a Com- 
parison between England and other parts of 
Europe, wherein the Incouragement of Industry is 
promoted in these Islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” pp. 1-102, in twelves. The ‘Gaide to 
Industry’ is, with slight verbal discrepancies, the 


Y | same as the ‘ Political Arithmetick’ of 1690. 


Cuartes H. Hott. 
Ithaca, New York. 


PLAYING THE WAG”=PLAYING THE TRUAST 

(8* S. vii. 7, 153; viii. 32).—The citation 

Charley wag, 

Ate the pudding and left the bag, 
reminds me that I was told in Lincolnshire, in the 
days of my youth, that Wag was a recognized 
synonym for Charlie. Somewhere, too—I believe 
it was in York—I heard a person remark that she 
could not think how parents who gave a child the 
name of Charles could expect it to turn out well— 
a prejudice which may have originated in ancestral 
experiences of the Stuart line. Miss Austen, as 
we may remember, wrote, “Her father was a 
clergyman, without being neglected or poor, and a 
very res le man, though his name was 
Richard.” I am afraid the humour of the latter 
part of this passage is too fine for me. Was 
Richard under a cloud when ‘ Northanger Abbey’ 
(chap. i.) was written? Sr. Switsry. 


“ Frve-axep” (8 S. viii. 27).—I think the 
light of nature will tell us enough about this 
without seeking unto the letter N, whether that 
letter be followed by Qorby ED. If “axed” is 
shaped or dressed with an axe, “ fine-axed” must 
be finely or smoothly shaped, or dressed with a 
fine or keen axe. Q. £.D.—without N. 

OC. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

“Sritt axp on” vii. 204, 475; viii. 


35).—I frankly confess that I cannot give — 
of “still and on.” I venture to doubt if it bea 
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classical phrase worthy of repetition and imitation. 
My remark anent Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’ was 
intended to mean that probably Jamieson omitted 
“still” im the sense of “continually” because 
this sense is not provincial at all, but frequent in 


lite or common English. T. Witsow. 
sng 


Vatse (8 S. viii, 29).—In Gillray’s ‘ Cari- 
catures,’ No. 457, Bohn’s edition, published 1851, 
will be found a sketch, dated Jan. 20, 1800, 
“ Waltzer au Mouchoir”; and in the accompanying 
account is the following remark : “This was in- 
tended for a quiz upon the then foreign dance— 
waltzing.” Again, No. 569 in the same work is 
another sketch, dated 1810, ‘‘La Walse. Le Bon 
Genre,” with the note, ‘‘ The walse was at this 
time new in England, and just coming into 
fashion.” Taos. H. Baker. 


Crans or Inysprvck vii. 507).—There 
must be a misprint in Mr. Brease’s ‘Last 
Duchess.’ The word is properly “Claus.” Inns- 
bruck was celebrated for its sculptures. I do not 
find anywhere the name of Claus as a worker in 
bronze; but probably research will bring him to 


light. Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Tue Royat §. vii. 447, 511).—Your 
correspondent’s grandfather's clock was probably 
manufactured by Obed Cluer, during the reign of 
Queen Anne (17()2-14), he baving been admitted a 
member of the Clockmakers’ Company, London, 


in the year 1709. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Obed Cluer was edmitted a member of the 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1709. P. 9 of the 
Company’s list, by O. S. Morgan. M.A.Oxon. 


Cuartrs I. at Litrte S. vii. 321, 
412, 472, 512). —Charles I. visited Little Gidding on 
March 15, 1641/2, on his way from Huntingdon to 
Stamford, where he slept that night ; and the next 
day, before starting for York, he issued a proclama- 
tion for putting the laws against Popish recusants 
in due execution, “Given at His Majesties Court 
at Stanford the sixteenth day of March in the 
seventeenth year of His Reign.” Will Mr. W. A. 
Ferrar give the authority for his statement that 
the king was at Little Gidding again in 1646? 

os. 
Stamford. 


Loxnon Streer Tastes (8 §. v. 1, 41, 
174, 316, 449 ; vi. 94, 278, 331 ; vii. 212, 455).— 
A very interesting one is to be seen any day, though 
not in its original place, by travelling by the 
South-Eastern Railway to New Cross and turning 
down Amersham Vale. A builder has built into 
the front wall of his house the old mural tablet 


medallion is a figure of the boys in front of the 
schoolmaster and the date 1571—a figure in each 
corner—and the letters “St. O.” The present 
proprietor informed me that he purchased it from 
the man who pulled the old school down. 
AYEARR, 


Part of Upper Street (formerly High Street), 
Islington, N., was, it seems, known as Hedge Row 
so recently as 1854, as the following entry, in the 
* Post Office London Official Directory’ for that 
year, of my father’s residence goes to prove. It 
runs, ‘‘ Hems, Henry, furn. ironmonger and cutler, 


39, Hedge Row, Islington.” Harry Hems. 
Pair Peck, Exeter, 


“Mucoteswick” (8 S, vii. 449).—-Can your 
querist furnish a genuine spelling of the name, “) 
ante 1200? The supposed connexion with mic 
is, of course, nonsense. It seems not improbable 
that the first portion of the word is merely an A.-S. 

per name—perhaps that of some local worthy 
ong since forgotten. Cuas. Jas. Fret. 


Ortsoyns,” THE USE OF THE worD (8 S. vi. 
428, 495 ; vii. 152, 372, 391).—In ‘ The Reforma- 
tion,’ a comedy acted at the Duke’s Theatre, 1673, 
Act I. se. iv. :— 

Lysander. Methinks I loath my former life. Oh, 
could we but call it back, Emilia. 

Emilia, Then we were blest indeed, But since that 
cannot be, I "le double all my Orisons, and that may 
make up my arrears : And never speak, or think of man, 
but when I put up prayers for you, 0 Lysander. 

Lysander. I'le to a cloyster too, for ‘tis but just 
the residue of life be spent in punishing this too much 
pamper’d flesh. There in our several cells we'll fast, 
and watch, and wash away our guilt, and when we're 
fit to dye remove to heaven. Oh, Emilia. 

Fmilia, Well, dear Lysander (for now I dare call 
thee eo), since our designs sgree, let's time our Prayers, 
that Heaven may hear us both together. 

T. Beavrorr. 

Westminster. 


In Brachet’s French dictionary it is stated 
that Tertullian uses oratio for prayer. What 
evidence is there that orisons only signify “ prayers 
uttered aloud,” as Mr. Soersorn suggests (8* S. 
vii. 372)? Thomas Randolph (1605-34) sings in 
his ‘ Epitbalamiom’ :— 

Put out the torch, Love loves no lights : 
Those that perform his mystic rites 
Must pay their orisons by nights, 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Ricrarp Reryotps, Suerirr or Lonpon 
S. vii. 508).—I sm unable to supply Mr. Reyyoips 
with any information as to the descendants of this 
sheriff, but would point out that the will of 
Richard Reynolds, of the parishes of St. Pancras 
and St. Christopher, London, was proved in the 
P.C.C. in 1543 (20 Spert). Malcolm says that 


from St. Olave's School, Southwark. In an oval | the sheriff was buried on April 14, 1533, at St. 
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Pancras, Soper Lane, but is clearly in error as to 

the year. The will of “John Reynold of St. Pan- 

crace, London "—seemingly the sheriff’s father— 

was proved in 1492 (vide ‘ List of P.C.C. Wills,’ 

Index Library). W. Dz. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Curistian Name (8 S. vii. 168, 352).—The 
following passage from ‘ Marmion’ will illustrate 
the practice of arms of conquered foemen being 
adopted by their victors :— 

Ourselves beheld the listed field, 
A sight both sad and fair; 
We saw Lord Marmion pierce his shield, 
And saw bis saddle bare ; 
We saw the victor win the crest 
He wears with worthy pride ; 
And on the gibbet-tree reversed 
His foeman’s scutcheon tied. 
Canto i. stanza xii. 
The ers are the heralds at Norbam Castle, on 
the Tweed, and the allusion is to De Wilton, 
defeated by Lord Marmion some time before in 
the lists at “ Cotswold Fight.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Wittisam Horn, D.D. (8 8. vi. 107, 296, 
377).—In an interesting article contributed to the 
New Church Magazine for July, by Mr. Charles 
Higham, entitled ‘ The Ethics of Quotation,’ that 
writer inquires into the authorship of an opinion 
respecting the writings of Swedenborg, sometimes 
given as a quotation from Bishop Hurd and some- 
times as from William Haurd’s ‘ History of the 
Rites and Ceremonies of all Nations.’ Mr. Higham 
has examined the bishop’s works, and all the 
editions he could find of William Hurd’s book, 
but has not been successful in discovering the 
original of the “quotation,” and comes to the 
conclusion that its genuineness is open to more 
than doubt. As to the ‘ Rites and Ceremonies’ 
and its author, he says :— 

“ Judging from the character of the book itself, and 
from some distant acquaintance with the seamy side of 
book production, one would not be surprised to learn 
that it might with confidence be said of * William Hurd, 
D.D.,’ as of a memorable character in modern fiction, 
same initial letter, ‘1 don't believe there’s 
no sich a person. 

Cc. W. 8. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
A Reader's Guide to Contemporary Literature. By Wm- 
Swan Sonnenschein. (Sonnenschein & Co. 
Upwakps of four years have elapsed since Mr. Sonnen- 
schein published the second edition of his marvellous 
compilation ‘The Books,’ to which this comes as 
the first supplement. Like its predecessor, it is a work 
of immense labour and corresponding utility. One 
recoils baffled from the task of indicating ite nature. 
Ite modest aim is to keep the student au courant with 
the latest literature, conveniently classified under head- 
ings euch as “ Theology” (subdivided into ten sec- 


tions and one hundred and thirty - four subjects), 
“ Mythology and Folk-lore,” “ Philosophy,” and innu- 
merable other beads. It gives an account of the works, 
English and American—some fifty thousand in all— 
published during the years under consideration, with 
the date, form, price, and name of publisher. Close on 
eight bundred pages are occupied in the task. A com- 
plete list of authors and subjects renders the task of 
reference as simple as it can be. Take, for instance, 
selecting at haphazard, the name Maurice Maeterlinck. 
We find that two plays of his—‘ The Princess Maleine’ 
and ‘The Intruder '—were translated (very 
Harry Gerard, and, with an introduction by Mr. 
Caine, published, in octavo, by Heinemann at the price 
of five shillings in 1892, A long paregraph which follows 
gives an account of Maeterlinck, bis introduction to 
English readers, the performance of one of his plays at 
the Haymarket, and a general estimate of his positi 
in letters. How useful a work euch as this must be is 
at once apparent. Supposing the supplements to be 
continued every four years, one bas «n available index 
to literature with something approaching almost to a 
digest of contents. The only objection we have is that 
the series, though invaluable to a public institution, will 
soon become burdensome to private shelves when these 
are not numerous, We congratulate Mr. Sonnenschein 
heartily upon his task, and do not doult having to own 
frequent obligation to his labours. 


Legends of Florence. Collected from the People and 
Cine by Charles Godfrey Leland. First Series. 
Nutt.) 
Mr. LELaxp is an assiduous collector of folk-lore and 
& most entertaining companion, He works, moreover, 
in mines not often explored, and he preserves for us 
many strange, useful, and suzgestive stories. So con- 
firmed a gossip and reshaper is be that he does not 
always get fall credit for his industry. He scarcely 
seems to think how essential is absolute accuracy, and 
jogs along in a pleasant, haphazard way that is more 
beguiling than convincing. His quotations strike us 
sometimes with marvel, as,— 
Oh for one blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
When Roland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer 
At Roncesvalles died. 
To these he appends the name Walter Scott, Now did 
Scott write two poems with almost the same beginning ? 
With the following we are familiar :— 
Oh for the voice of that wild hora 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero's call. 
That told imperial Charlemagne, 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion's fall. 
Shakspeare is better treated—a little better, but not 
much—the second line in his 
Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way 
And pin hent the atile-s, 


appearing 

And cheerily jump the stile. 
In a book intended for popular perusal these things, and 
others in abundance like them, may be held of trivial 
importance. In the case of collected folk-lore one is 
compelled to hope that Mr. Leland’s memory is better 
for oral than for written communications, His book is 
in part a supplement to his ‘ Etruscan Roman Remains,’ 
with which we recently dealt. It contains many ve 
strange stories, most of them collected by Mr. Le’ 


others to be found in the facezie of Ariotto Mainardo, 
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Poggio, and other writers. Many things are very strik- 
ing, notably the version of Cain and Abel, which blends 
strangely Scripture narrative. The volume, which is 
prettily got up, is, indeed, to be commended, We onl 
wish it inspired more confidence and were provided wit 
an index. Under “The Mysterious Fig-tree,” pp. 205 
et seg., some information, which though not all new is 
of use to students of comparative folk-lore, is given. As 
a clue to Mr. Leland’s method and views we commend 
to attention what is said, p. 235 of his volume, as to the 
“new Renaissance” on which we are entering — the 
conflict between the stylists and the more liberally en- 
lightened. 


The Denham Tracts, Edited by Dr. James Hardy. 
Vol. If. (Nutt.) 
Tue task of editing for the Folk-lore Society the second 
volume of the Denham Tracts, begun by Dr. Hardy, was 
interrupted by illness and has been continued by Mr. G. 
Laurence Gomme. In safer hands it could not be. The 
volume consists of tracts and — issued by 
Michael Aislabie Denham between 1846 and 1859 in the 
infancy of folk-lore, They deal with subjects with 
which from the outset ‘N. & Q." has been concerned : 
with charms, witchcraft, apparitions, local proverbs 
and sayings, wells, river worship, fire worship, holy 
stones—everything, indeed, for which the originator of 
*N. & Q.’ invented the word folk-lore. Denham dealt 
rincipally with the North of England and the Scottish 
rders. Not in the least scientific were his researches. 
He was a questioner, a collector, scraping together every- 
thing that came in bis way, jotting it down and issuing 
it in the most haphazard fashion. As materials his col- 
lections are of great value. Not very much is there, 
perhaps, that in variants may not be found elsewhere. 
e share, however, Mr. Gomme's avowed sympathy 
with the antiquaries who were content year after year 
to record small things for the sake of recording, and we 
fancy that Denham would have been flattered to hear 
himself likened to Aubrey. The volume constitutes 
Part XXXV. of the publications of the Folk-lore 
Society. It can be read, as we have proved, from be- 
ginning to end, and is a pleasant and valuable contriba- 
tion to the folk-lorist. 


German Classics. Edited, with —_ Notes, &c., b 
C. A. Buchheim, Phil.Doc., F.C.P.— Vol. XIII. 
Schilier’s Maria Stuart, (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ewettse students of the noble German language aud 

literature owe already a deep debt of gratitude to Prof. 

Buchheim ; and be again places them under obligation 

to him for an edition of ‘ Maria Stuart’ which is sup- 

pl ted by pi notes, by n pl ¢ tary, 
and by an historical and critical introduction. We may 
not be able always to agree with the professor on ques- 
tions of history or of dramatic art, but within his own 
special scope and range as a teacher of the German 

t he is excellent. ‘Maria Stuart’ is by no means 

Schiller’s best, though it is his most melodramatic work. 

A dramatist when writing an bistorical drama should 

take care to use his free fantasy only when that fancy 

is finer and truer than the facts of history; but in the 
case of Schiller'’s ‘ Maria Stuart’ the truth of history is 
grander and more moving than his fantasy. A greater 
than Schiller—Shakepeare—has shown that the facts of 
history may be adhered to without injury to dramatic 
poetry or to the cunning of the scene. An historical 
dramatist has no right to alter unless be can improve. 

Take as a model of dramatized history Shakespeare's 

‘Richard III.’ Elizabeth and Mary could not meet, 

never did meet ; and this inexorable and characteristic 

fact is far finer than the “ Zankscene,”’ the scolding match 
between the two queens, which Schiller introduces for 


the sake of stage effect. He depicts Elizabeth 

out hunting from Westminster, extending her ride to 
Fotheringbay, and returning to London to hold a 
Council of State. Now Fotheringbay is about seventy- 
six miles from London, and in those days the chief, 
if not the only means of locomotion was a horse, so that 
her majesty must, indeed, bave performed a record ride 
in order to do that which Schiller says she did. In this 
instance his imagination bas not much improved upon fact. 
If the action of the play took place in Germany, Schiller 
would not have made such a mistake; but it must be 
borne in mind that he wrote for a German public, which 
would not be startled by such an error. 

We cannot, however, afford space for a critical ex- 
amination of the play. Whatever we may think of the 
yt historical or art views, we can only congratu- 
ate him upon his useful notes and his conscientious 
labours, He is a master of the science of language, and 
is able to give most valuable philological assistance to 
English students of German. 


A New Story of the Stars. By Prof. Bickerton. (Chri 
eburch, Nz. Whitcombe & Tombs.) 
Svca is the title of a pamphlet sent us by the author, 
who is Professor of Chemistry and Physics at Canter- 
bury College, Christchurch, New Zealand. But examina- 
tion shows that it is in fact the first of a series of ten, 
the whole of which is to bear that name. The author 
claims that the phenomena attending the outburst of 
the new etar called Nova Cygni (he says in 1877, but it 
was really first seen on November 24, 1876) led him to 
form the theory that such appearances were produced 
by partial impacts, ¢. ¢., collisions not of stellar bodies, 
but of their outer parts. He thinks that his views have 
not met with the attention they deserve, though they 
were fully confirmed by the phenomena of Nova Auri 
in 1892. It would be unfair to judge of his work by the 
small portion of it now issued; but we may remark that 
Prof. Bickerton seems inclined to generalize too fast; 
and when he speaks of the unwillingness of astronomers 
to accept the theory of stellar encounters, or regard it 
as new, one is inclined to ask whether he has read Sir 
W. Herschel’s paper on the ‘Construction of the 
Heavens’ in the Philosophical Transactions for 1785. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 
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